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VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 








JAP-A-LAC 


is made for the purpose of ECONOMY IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. t is a varnish and stain com- 
bined; is put up in eighteen different colors and can 
be used for refinishing everything about the home 
from cellar to garret. 

Any housewife can use it with good results. 
It produces a hard, lustrous finish, which dries 
quickly. Youcan refinish floors, interior woodwork, 
scuffed and scratched furniture instead of employ- 
ing some one else to do it, or buying new, thus 
saving money. 

It’s a pleasure to use JAP-A-LAC, and the satis- 
faction of knowing you have accomplished such 
splendid results at so low a cost will seem like a 
growing bank account to you. 


USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


A COAT of Natural Jap-a-lac applied over old 
or new linoleum or oil cloth will double its life, by 
preserving the original coat of varnish which would 
otherwise soon be washed or worn off. 


WEATHER BEATEN front doors are revived 
and beautified when coz ated with Jap-a-lac, and 

‘newness follows the brush.” It is best to use the 
color nearest that of the old finish. 


WINDOW and DOK )R screens should be coated 
with Jap-a-lac each fall before storing, it prevents 
rust; use the Brilliant Black on the wire, and the 


Mahogany, Oak, Cherry or Walnut on the frames. 
It gives them new life and they will be ready for 
immediate use next season. 


PORCH FURNITURE ‘should be protected and 
beautified each fall with Jap-a-lac. It is best to use 
the color of the old finish; but if you wish to change 
the color, use Red or Green Jap-a-lac. 


WICKER FURNITURE coated with Mahog 
any, Ox-Blood Red, Malachite Green or Gloss 
White Jap-a-lac, looks better than new. 


WATER PIPES, furnace fronts, radiators, hot 
water tanks and iron fences are preserved and beau- 
tified with the use of Jap-a-lac. Use the Gold, 
Aluminum, Dead Black or Brilliant Black. 


PICTURE FRAMES, candelabra, gas fixtures, 
lamps, ete., given a coat of Gold, Aluminum or 
Dead Black Jap-a-lac, are renewed almost beyond 
belief;—the Dead Black produces that beautiful 
wrought-iron effect. 


OLD AUTOMOBILES, carriages, wagons, ag- 
ricultural implements, etc., Jap-a-lac-ed with either 
Brilliant Black, Red, Green or Empire Blue, look 
100% better, and are given new life. The cost is 
nominal, and the work can be done by an inex- 
perienced person. 








JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, and can 
be used in a hundred and one ways, from “cellar 
to garret,”’ and is especially adapted for finishing 
old or new floors and woodwork. Ask your dealer. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO 
TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: «No, 
thank <— I want what I asked for. Good bye.” Trade 
with the dealer who gives you what you ask for. 
That’s JAP-A-LAC. 

Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting 
eolor card. FREE for the asking. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name 

and 10¢ (except for Gold which is 25¢) to cover cost of mailing, 

and we will send FREE Sample, (quarter pint can 
in the United States 


) to any point 








The name “GLIDDEN” on a can of varnish is a 
guarantee ot highest quality. Ifyou use varnishes 
for any purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label line 





and you will secure the best results. 


807 Rockefeller Bldg. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 





To the People: 


(lessee). 


interest. 





Six Per Cent Cleveland Railway 
Stock 


A limited number of shares of treasury stock of the Cleveland 
Railway Company is offered by the Municipal Traction Company 
In my judgment it is as safe an investment as a city bond, 
the only difference being that a Cleveland city bond pays 4 per cent 
It is desired that the small investor shall secure the benefit 
of this offer, hence the Municipal Traction Company does away with 
brokerage and commissions, runs its own free stock exchange, sells 
directly to the people at par ($100 a share) and accrued interest and 





C 








will redeem any stock at any time bought from it at the price paid 
for the stock, plus accrued interest. 

When the security, the rate of interest and free stock exchange 
are considered, no investment has ever been offered to the public so 
safe and profitable to the small investor as this. 


Tom L. JoHNson. 


Guaranteed, Convertible Six Per Cent 
Street Railway Stock 


Call or write for booklet. There is no security equal to that of 
a street railway with a practically endless grant. We could dispose 
of this stock to banks, trust companies or brokers at a large profit, 
but we want to give all the profit to small investors. If you buy 
the stock it is with two guarantees—first, that it will pay you a 6 per 
cent annual dividend, and, second, that we will buy it back from you 
at the price you paid per share, plus accrued interest. 


The Municipal Traction Company 
STOCK EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 
660 Electric Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ARROW COLLARS: VALDORA POKELEY 4 DONARA CAN 


Collars may be right when 
you buythem, but they will 
always be right if they are 


~ 
rein Virginia Home 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


$10 and Up Per Acre 


In ‘THE GREEN FIELDS OF VIRGINIA”’ 

you can grow better crops and raise finer stock at less 
expense than elsewhere, Close to large Eastern markets. 
Excellent church, school, and social advantages Abun 
dance of water and grass; short ld winters; cheap 
land and labor; and excellent os ping facilities make 
this section very attractive to h eekers and investor 
You can buy a 


COMPLETE FARM FOR $500 

























with comfortable, new three-room cottage, and 25 acre 
for veget ables, fruit and poultry. 

Write for our beautiful 
pamphlet, lists of farms, FAW jowroUKeWEsTa 
and excursion rates nia ond Mh 





F. H. LaBaume, Acri.& Indl. Act. Norfolk& Western Ry., Box CW, Roanoke, Va. 


All actors are heroes to the press agent 
look pretty muc h alike when illustrated. 


The simplicity — the perfect balance 
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» ’s ~The Automatic Ejector thi tl 
ge ft ttiner } d ¢ 
EY f 1 1 accurate fi 
. The Barrel can be unhir r put toget 
4 ahi for cl hard shooting 
ws) } 1 , g. 


Model 1908, three-piece gun 


447 PARK 





But the moment you familiarize yourself with an H & R Gun, 
there is something about it that appeals to you 
in its dependability. The result of 36 years’ manufacturing experience. 


with superior shooting qualities, make it the ideal gun for you. 


The Frame r f ser teel, case 
ha ned, top snap, center hammer, re bound- 
ng loch 
The Stock is selected Walnut, elegant hard 
rubber butt plate Weight 5} to ¢ I 1C- 
cording to ga and length of barre 
1 ) ) $7 rwist 
j r I pt a snb- 
I . I 1 r new 
V l Ss I 
M vn 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, .-.x¢ 


j Manufacturers of Single Guns and Re vers, 


ARROW 


Clupeco Shrunk, Quarter Size 


COLLARS 


15 cents — 2 for 25 cents 
Sold only under the ARROW label. 
**Proper Dress,*’ a style book, sent on request. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 455 River St., Troy, N. Y. 











And economy, 
too, in the 


Black 


MOTOR 
y RUNABOUT 
Ee fravels any road 
LS — up hills, through 
i mud. 2to25 miles per hour. 30 miles 
Today on one gallon of gasoline. Engine 


10-h-p.,2 cylinders, air-cooled. Chain 
drive gear—Double brake. Notire troubles. 
Safe, reliable, handsome. Also Top Motor Bug- 
gies and Surreys. Write for free book No. A-66. 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago 








Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
[I will send, as long as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders, arms, forearms and 
hands without any apparatus. They are 
beautifully illustrated with twenty half 
A tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
24 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d St., N. Y. City 











gives you confidence 


the beautiful finish, combined 
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Joseph Medill Patterson's 


STARTLING STORY OF SOCIETY 


A Little Brother 
of the ich The Call of Nature 


HAS CREATED A SENSATION PRR 


Colliers & 


Saturday, September 5, 1908 | 
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, drawn by Rollin Kirby 





A Friendly Tow 
Frontispiece, painted by Henry J. Peck 


Editorials 


In Quiet Retirement— 1910 
By JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


Cartoon 





The Wright Aeroplane at Close Range 


Photographs 





The Other Animals 


TA 





seth Ie iia By JACK LONDON 
( JOSE 2 é ti P% 'rson 
| Illustrated with Cartoons by Boardman Robinson 


@ This new novel is a revelation, boldly 
portraying certain phases of Twentieth 


Heading by R. F. Thomson 
Century society-life. The modern lust for 


The Shepherd’s Bush Greeks 
gold ; its baneful consequences ; the lives By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


of the idle rich—their inner and secret lives, Sltustrated with photographs 


as well as their dress-parade lives—are all 


painted by the sure hand of one who Wild-Boar Shooting 
knows. Mr. Patterson handles the moral 


| 
pera Prendigee | By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
(or immoral) a ituc eo e society sé in | Siasieeind be Genene Weta 
language of amazing bluntness—staggering 
in its pitiless indictment—as though having | 


ne Alien. Story 
pean | | By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 
| 
| 
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Fs . . 
or what sha t profit a man tf he gain : _ —_ 
the whole world and 2 hit own soul?” Illustrated by George Brehm 


Fhe Gianctons sao ont pepe netiened Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 
in the working out of a hackneyed plot, but 


living, breathing men and women; the author XN NITI—Outside Exercises for Health 
shows the naked souls of his people. Sylvia, By HASHIMURA TOGO 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 
are considered the height of 


the heroine, whose splendid character sepa- 
rates the good from the bad, is the charm 


perfection in modern dress for 
Young Men and Men who + 
stay Young. Characteristic 


of this powerful story—a charm which 
has been an inspiration to the author and 
also to Hazel Martyn Trudeau, who has 
painted a wonderful po: trait which, repro- 


Camping 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Illustrated by J. L. S. Williams 


os, I TERE A A ORE, 


lines giving a dignified, gentle- & 


duced in colors, is used as a frontispiece. 


The Olympic Games 








Decorated cloth, six illustrations, 361 pages.... $1.50 By WALTER CAMP et manly appearance, 4 
For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold | S 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price by } On a Dismal Day “ 









Poem, by Georgia Wood Pangborn 
EREILLY ron | 
m PYSLISHERS <a, CHICAGO 


254 Wabash Avenue Volume XLI Number 24 


ee 








Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 








Sold through the better clothiers 


P.F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., 


Strand, W.C. For sale also by the International News Company, 6 Breams Buildings, Chan 

cery Lane, BE. C.; Toronto, Ont., 47-51 King St. West. Copyright lyus by BP. I. Collier & Son 

Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
$3000 AVERAGE PROFITS ag "bs . % 7970 > : 

under the Act of Congress of March 3, 187%. Price United States and Mexico, 10 cents a 


for the first year—often as high as $5000 clear for copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 














cents acopy, $7.80 a year 
succeeding years. Vacuum cleaning by the Aero = 
Outfit re s dust fror ts, alls, . serene . -— . > 
editing: oho., Brawine it ches sap ho int tanks, NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
cl , ance or disarranging fur- address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper 
r round cleaning residences, From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and befor« 
churches, theatres, et« 








the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Turning Dust Into Money.’ We 
start with $1000 worth of work, 


C e +) 
writes one man, “I cles ined a ollier’s 
up $100 in one day, 


writes another, 


et Bre National Hotel Directory 


“err MD. | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Rennert ! E. $1.50. Baltimore's leading hotel | Hotel Driscoll Facing U. 8, Capitol and Park. New 


Ty pic al southern cooking. The kitchen and modern. Excellent cuisine. Free 


of this hotel has made Marsland cooking famonsg baths. A. and E. plan. Booklet mailed. E.W. Wheeler. Mgr. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. CANADA 
Mc dern Highest Grade Fireproof CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN, 
The Lenox } $1.50 up. Continuous I lectric Carriag 


: arriage 4 ’ Caigary. tne commercial Metrupolis 
capital, from | Service for patrons thro Business District and to Depots. Queen S Hotel of tne Last Great West. Rates $2.() 


to 82700, where . 
earn Large profits CHICAGO, ILL. 


per day. Free ‘Bus to ail Trains. H. L. Stephens. Prop 
ement of risk. 


without : : NIAGARA FALLS ONT. 
P so taal ‘ Ist Boul. and Lake Shore { : ° , 
s "2 : & + tee geet mag th ain Chicago Beach Hotel American or Bree an ee The Clifton ! Directiy facing voth Falls. Just com 





No ‘Ordinary’’ shell 





Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; pleted and uptodate. Open winter and will bring down the thick 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. booklet on request summer. $4 to 86. American Plan. Booklet on request 1 t 
guilied grouse 
000, NEW ORLEANS. LA. HEALTH RESORTS 
outfits, o 
t New Denechau New Orieans atest and muvat BATTLE CREEK, MICH. U. M. C. SHELLS WILL 


modern hotel. Built of steel. brick . te. i T 
end consrens, Promsendestens. Bereeven plea $1.S0e9, The Battle Creek Sanitarium geo Shey are Wawye 


We lead the world in installing station- 


























R 9 Healt Res rt in physiol cal and sr methods quality at necessity~ 
ary plants NEW YORK. N. ¥ we : S ired kinds of b ths; large indoor swim price Primer, Powder, 
AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO, WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? |}! E po reggae ges ee iggy: ei Shot, Wads and Crimp 
198 W. 10 ‘Wega i RA pects oe . ale tae ce 
yeamore Street __ Milwaukee, Wis. Jil | CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 226. X64. | cunled“hnit’ cuisine, trained” wari. “Dist | —just right for quick 
Economical. Suites of or. Bedroom ana B $1.50 daily and aslntGnent 7 P ohhh ocd caviketes Re Michig 4 kills 
T Wann ice saaminerre ie OKLET B POR FULL PARTICULAR ae } 1 feet . on tae ” The - Game Laws Free 
Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur piace rest, recuperat d build up permanent | 
Breatwar Contes] SOs. Ser 8 5. Sout Meee | boa Beautiful Souvenir Portfolio FRE 
A copy of the new book of | ie (medal at iathotcbausan AP 2 <0 EP. 81 Box 73, Battle Creek. Micl The UNION METALLIC 





CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Con 


COLLIER ART PRINTS | eeemnea.ee. | naa ie ee eae ee 


| Monongahela House Thoroughly moder Beatie, Reereation and Ress Resort 




















13 I way, N.Y 
‘ Boat Landings. Cafes strictly 1 an ‘ saa ee 8 Medicinal Min’! Waters. Sanitarium Treatments. Delicht 
Cositains 132 reproductions £ f i} 1 4 pla ful evrronndings acc. 6M). Both vians. Reasonable rates 
r p igo LE, WASH. WERNERSVILLE. PA. 
he work of ) minot 1. Frost es of solid rt Concrete 10de ron 
he wo , Pyle, Remington, | Savoy Hotel ; vt mar a erarere. Cosmas, | Wi aiier¢ Hotel Saattarion en 
Penfie n } remost American artists. baths. Engl } mer or Winte P_O. Walter's Park,Pa. 94 min. from Phila Three South Sea Island Tours 
A Seaver this ‘veut te 0-seste Rowe 
atu k this vear is a series | 1879 1908 E Slo Bi H M Northern N E 
Ki Zz astern ope ig orn ountains Wyoming j LINE TO wera, Oceanic “ nat 1 
u EATON’S RANCH 
For 15 cent nd you this book | Offers at all \n Outing of unusual charm: Riding, Hunting, | —— ee 
Pineal aad Ribats the 1S conta will ( I Vigorous Rat under ’? 16,000 
Sanat and Rchote the 13 cone eth | a iat ee Spe ate | Clark’ $ Cruises si. ‘Arabic ea 
) rst purct of one ollar or more | 





P. F. Collier & 


Son, 412 W. 13th St., New York Always in Season E ATON BROT HE RS, WOLF, WYOMING F.c rid “ious Buildin W ss Vv ( 


| 
| 
| 2 
| ¢ m li VE Y R K 
IN ANSWEI ‘ i + A I EMENT } « 





Facsimile of the Pure 
Rice Paper | White} 








Improved Od 
3 XN \ WOO 
Health Underwear Z, L =| § 
_ 5 A 
i Z. | 4 hy sss 
: i of 8 
Gives you all the FRE] po 
A SY 
: qj De yj 
good of wool with- Z| BIS] pee ¥ 
ss ‘ fy) \ 
aco i OK WA 
out the bad of it. fe sa. — 
mis? fn “y Ass WSS 
No. 1351—Karpen Sleepy Hollow Arm Chair. Solid eS mn \¥ It holds the body-heat, and passes away the nt QF fuses 
tediie. Wiles st toed quveed caructaie enee 2 y } moisture. And your skin is not irritated. % Pa, 
ne Sanya eae eacnons SS . You are not overheated in warm rooms. 

















You Can Afford : ’ : Your vitality is not sapped by extreme per- 


spirati yn. ti The Finest 


. 
pe Bs The inside of Duofold is soft, smooth cot- 
Kar n Furniture ie g ton; the outside is fine selected wool or cotton Cigarette Paper in the World 


or silk or silkoline—just as you choose 


Send for our Free Style Book and see for yourself. 


All our beautiful designs are shown in this book a oe an Tl ‘ “en} “ioarette 
ur bed signs are s t oa ' ‘ . -@ ‘rlac . 1e La Croix (La ) Cigarette 
—over 500 illustrations of pieces and suites from z The two fabrics are interlaced by a stitch ‘ 

photographs, with full description of the famous 4 every half-inch or so. I apers are ltamous among. all 


Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture. 
And the book gives you the prices. 


You will be surprised and pleased to find that 
Karpen Furniture—standard the world over— mm, except for 1ts comfort. 
costs no more than the commonplace. his is the modern, scientific, sensible under 


The air-space between -keeps the garment smokers who roll their own cigar- 
fresh and dry. You wouldn't know you had it ettes. The unapproachable quality 
of these celebrated papers have placed 


; > cafe > ‘ . titi 
Our book shows the various woods and leathers them safely beyond any competition, 





























in the actual colors. It illustrates the correct : bdaad \s a reasonable thinking man you can They are pure rice paper, made in 
furnishing of every room in the house, with in : see that the old-fashioned thick heavy under : : 
teriors drawn for us from plans and designs of wear is unnatural and unsanitary France, and maintain a standard im- 
the best-known decorators—correctly presents —e sido sii sth ra a ble to at ther cigarette paper 
the patterns of the famous French, English and - . You are bound to come to Duofold sooner possible to any other cig e paper, 
Colonial periods, in which the house of Karpen " ] r Sold tT here i handy little 
‘ ’ : . a a - later w? Sold everywhere in handy little 
excels. Whether you buy furniture for a cottage later. Why not no | if h bl 
on, you should hav c . . sas OOKS. I, however, you are unable 
or a mansion, you should have this book. Sizes and fit are positively guaranteed. OOKS V yo 
. . 2. If not satisfied you get your money back. to get the genuine La Croix (La +) 
All Karpen Up- It stands for ‘ r * Papers ‘nd sc in stamps for a book to 
holstered Fur- arpen the best mate- H : , Made in various weights and. shades, single gat ape , send 5¢ le I F K 
ture is guaran- rial, the best oe 5 t iu i f , v ; nd children 
Cuaranteed id 7 -. ments ant union suits tor men, women ant chiudren e 
teed and bears Upholatered workmanship $1 and upward per garment The American Tobacco Company, Dept.B 
is trade- H and correct \ 2 ; - , ‘ : , 
mark: Furniiure design. i If your dealer hasn't Duofold, write us and we'll tell 111 Fifth Avenue, New York j 
HICAGO-NEW YORK £ ‘ | 
you who has Write for the Duofold booklet, which 
. show all styles { 
Karpen Furniture is the only upholstered furniture that 
bears the maker's name This trade-mark means Karper J ] 7 
Ghotting leathar—not split leather, but the toush, natural. Duoro_p HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co. 
grained outside of the hice It means genuine fabrics and . y r 
harmonious and lasting colors. It means Karpen Steel FRANKFORT, N. ¥ Look for this label 
Springs specified by the United States Government ——— 
It is absolute assurance to you of honesty clear through— — 
protection certainly to be desired when it is considered ' E= 
how easy it is to cover up fraud and deception in uphol- Hy \ —— 
stered furniture Karpen Furniture is built to last a life- f ba 
time and to hand down to other cer iT I orrect 





form gives you not only the beauty of pr 
metry, but the most satisfactory serv s well. A de- 
mmifort and ease is afforded by the form- 
balance which are individual 









ervice 
licious s 
fitting 
with the r 

Write t nearest Karpen adre 
Book “C8."" It will be forwarded to y te 
the name of a dealer in your t 
to quote you a special introd 
anteed Upholstered Furniture. 











as for Style 
ether with 
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ory price on Karpen Guar- 























S. KARPEN & BROS. ’ ; . . x 
es Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Until You First See . 
Be 


How Much 


You Save 


GIATLSIDT A MYVOW ATASHS 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES A Kalamazoo 
tereopticons BB) You Can Make 


Direct to You’ 


Entertaining By Getting TRADE MARK REGISTERED 












the Public 





















oh OU want t e every cent $| this year count for quality and economy. 
Mn Boss If you need a stove or ra ( buy until you get our factory prices 
: oO ‘ t t ‘ 1, &5 & 9 $10 on our st ct stoves 

ties for men with . = J vO, wt _ $10 on ou illest stoves, and 

w small capital high as $18, $20 and even $30 irgest \nd | promise you that you cannot get 
e start you, furnishing complete ; ; any where it any price hettar stove Poy: ‘ - n the Kalamazoo 

outfits and ato instructions at.s surprisingly low cost Facet Tat ay ' . rex el | ‘ : 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre ust le eq y ip es. ike oO gue and compare thie K ilamazoe 

and jecture circuit, also local tields in Churches, Public Schools, quality ind prices, with the est ltr ot stove ind ranges you can find sold at reta 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment That ll tell the story You can see for yourself. You want to save money and yo 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. want to get high quality. Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not let me show 








Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chicago you the difference between manufacturers’ prices and retail prices on stoves or range 









































3 We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices | 
I TEACH ° O 360 ? A ] ___ WE _ PAY THE — 
l n ays Approval Test FREIGHT ; 
/ 
VOU MUMIA Mf I promise, in black it \ te to refund y ir money every cent of it if you dc } 
nd ) pur ise it ery 1 xactly a epresented 
BY MAIL +, every Kalamasoo is of the bighest possible grack —Makes Good a 
I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- terials and in the best manner. You deal directly for every Commercial Use | | 
ship. By my new system I can make an ex- facture ompany that has a larger number of in Let me furnish you with facts, figures HC 
pert penman of you by mail. I also teach ] tome iny other stove company in existence \\ and prices to prove how RAPID Trucks, L. 
Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing ] usar of stoves and ranges to readers of this periodical, Merchant's Delivery and Sight-seeing Motor —~ 
many of my students as instructors in com- f to near neighbors who have saved Cars are most remarkable dividend payers 
mercial colleges. If you wish to become a ev by ving a Kalamazoo Many customers write that especially how they will pay you We are the |  ( 
better penman, write me. I will send you they ha ¢ enough on a single Kalamazoo to pay for a whole season’s only makers of Commercial Cars exclusively and = 
FREE one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of fuel a aad: Sea Nave sh mmr ne hes n article of furni I want to put our years of successful experience at ¢ 
the Ransomerian Journal. Inclose stamp. rite 5 ecacivhph - ~~ elles : Deep co-bany i ss" Puls eenvicn, Pesee state Sour raautremente 
‘ pe iy pay your taxes. | ! intere o get our ice i I r 
Cc. W. RANSOM j . 
3887 Euclid Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Send Postal For Catalogue H. G. Hamilton, Treas. Sli 
For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 176 RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE Co. cat 
Do You Like to Draw? For Gas Stoves and Ranges, No. 801 505 Rapid St., Ponti Mich ial 
That’s all we want to know F th: . . api “” 1ac, ich, 
2 ully describing more than 300 sizes and styles of (: ‘ — 
Now we will not ey iny grand R ‘ Ga oy" , ange Coal and Wood Heate Hotel } 
prise— ot free ated ma a cheap so fecie \ andve Shines as © Rina that if 
eon 4 rich in a week But if it ee ou juality you ll not even think 
1 ‘ x tod py ta ther make Let ] you how mu \ n save ( 
wp Saas cost - William Thompson, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
tt with 6¢ ta f Any KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘ 
portfolio of ca snd sample les - 
son plate, « explain tr 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0 
ST U DY Leading Law School in . 


Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892. 
Prey rire 


Save Half on Your Suit or Overcoat! 


To young men between 17 and 60 





k I ! t by return n ) f it or 
you don’t have to buy Wet 
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Make a Motor Boat of 
any Boat in 5 Minutes 


Here's an actual 2 h. p. marine motor (40 
. complete). Attach to the 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, September 5, 1908 
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Collier’s Fiction 


@ No matter how superlatively good a single short story 
may be, it will only reach with its appeal a portion of the 
Collier audience. That is why we are going to publish 
the three special fiction numbers in the last week of Sep- 
tember, October, and November. Each issue will contain 
three full-length short stories. The range of the stories 
in variety of sulject, plot, character, and style will be 
sufficiently wide to permit no reader to escape uninterested. 
Pure adventure, with an attractive though tragic love- 
story, will be cared for in the September Fiction Number in 
**Romance,’’ by Robert W. Chambers. In the same num- 
ber a sea story, and the tale of a Western mining camp, 
by Stewart Edward White, will round out a paper that 
ought to appeal to all our readers. James B. Connolly 
tells the sea story, under the title of **The Cruise of the 
Flying Hind.’ It describes the life of New England 
fishermen, and it gives an inside picture of the up-to-date 
methods of smuggling Chinamen into Boston. There is 
a gifted heroine who is able to participate m a rescue 
by a deft piece of lead-swinging 


Baseball Articles 


@. Before the diamonds are sealed for the winter and the 
bleachers cease from rooting, we shall publish a few articles 
on the game of baseball. Hugh Stuart Fullerton will 
write on **The Making of a World's Championship Ball 
Club.’ He tells how it took twenty years for the Chicago 
management to make a winning baseball team. It required 
thirteen years to annex the proper second baseman.  Dur- 
ing the twenty probation years, 583 players were on the 
salary roll. 48 second basemen were tried in thirteen years. 
‘**How many pitchers were tried and found wanting no one 
can tell accurately. The names of 212 appear on the 
books as pitchers, either in the regular season or during 
the training trips.”” The story of **Pop’’ Anson is told— 
Anson, who tried to build up a team of stars till he was 
thrown out of the club, after twenty-two years of work, 
because he could not win. Mr, Fullerton then shows the 
painful, laborious process of constructing a team, each 
man a lightning specialist in his position, but perfectly 
related and balanced to the rest of the team. ‘** That's the 
story of the making of the team that holds the world’s 
championship. At least half a million dollars have been 
spent in getting it together.’ 
@. James Hopper will tell of a tour with a baseball team. 
@ Allen Sangree describes the struggles, dangers, and 
triumphs of **The Umpire’’—the best hated and loneliest 
figure in baseball life. He is an Ishmael of the diamond, 
with every man’s hand against him. 
"In every game there come up plays so quick and close 

that the man never lived who could invariably decide justly.” 
It is that thin margin of the doubtful which enrages the 
rooters and gives the umpire his chance 
crowd that has been hooting: him. 


to punish a 


etry . . . 
The paid ball player is a veritable madman when at 
work, He doesn’t stop to think of a fifty-dollar fine when 
Hardly! 


cuts the arbiter, sinks his cleats in his instep, and occasionally 


the umpire gives him the worst of af 


He upper- 


pounds him with a bat.”’ 
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ROM THE DANVILLE DISTRICT of Illinois will 
come returns which the whole country will scan 
eagerly on the night of November 3. Will there 
come the news of a great victory for progress and 
intelligence, or the old story of habit, local pull, 
and stupid ruts? ‘‘In Josepu G. Cannon of Illi- 
SOD nois,’’ wrote WituiAM Harp, ‘‘the United States 


o, 
OOO 

















now possesses the most stationary political object 
ever exhibited within its boundaries.’’ The Speaker observed the move- 
ment for pure food and clean meat with disgust. He was hostile to 
Senator LA FouLerre’s bill endeavoring to give a more human life 
to railway employees. Ile was a bitter defender of the spoils system, 
and no idea of modern morality in politics has ever penetrated his obdu- 
rate intellect. Ile fought the resumption of specie payments formerly, 
as he fights the Appalachian bill to-day. In small and big things it is 
the same. Ile fought the great and immeasurably valuable reclamation 
bill, as he fights any decent bit of architecture or any little public 
park. This is the Speaker who appoints as chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee a man who is eager to help all individuals and cor- 
porations exploit those lands. It matters not what it may be; all improve- 
ments look equally bad to him. He packs committees against them 
and thus buries them. Is it not a disgrace to a so-ealled self-governing 
nation, which wishes to be intelligent and free, which wishes to pro- 
gress, that a thick-spirited old politician should be able to say “No!” 
to the best and strongest purposes of the nation? If we were offered 
the privilege of eliminating ALDRIcH, ROCKEFELLER, or CANNON from 
influence in America, without hesitation we should choose CANNON as 
the most dangerous of the three. If only the men of Danville would 
vote as independent human beings, and not respond, sheeplike and 
docile, to the habits of the party and the district! We fear Mr. CANNON 
will be reelected, and yet, when we remember the disgraceful way in 
which a venal Illinois: Legislature passed the Allen bill for the benefit 
of Yerkes, and the hold on the Danville Council, which enabled the 
CANNON brothers to seize part of the publie pie before that scandalous 
law could be repealed, we almost believe the new wave of political 
enlightenment may strike Danville, and cause a glorious victory for 
the onward march. 


Cohesive Power 


eh REASON, and vet one not altogether without point, 
sk 


for voting aeainst Mr. Tarr, comes to us from Boston and is 
thus expressed ; 


Epiron CoLLier’s WEEKLY: 

“Siv—In the event of the election of Mr. Tarr, and along with him, Mr. Sier 
MAN. will not our mutual friend, Mr. Cannon. have a still tighter grip on om 
free’ Government ‘ In fact, what could the well-meaning Mr. Tarr do with Mr. 
CANNON sitting on the House and extending his long arm of power over into thi 
Senate, resting his thumb on the new President of the Senate, Mr. SuerRMan—tlhi 
man he ‘made’ 


‘ x : 
Little has come to my notice in the public prints regarding this—what seems 


Ine—serious situation Can it be this is purposely being suppressed ' 

Personally IT should like to vote for Mr. Tarr, but under the circumstances | 
think | should risk Mr. Bryan for President. with a Republican Congress to 
balance him in preference to a wholly Cannon Government 
Some remarks from you in this matter might be of interest to many of your 
readers Cordially yours, 


“A. C. Epwarps 
‘IS15 Beaeon Street.” 


Let us how jump from Beacon Street to Kansas, whence one of our 
freshest and most just correspondents sends us for guidance the phi 
| 


losophy which follows: 


[ am enclosing vou a couple of clippings, which indicate the drift in Kansas, 
Here is a word to all of you about the Senatorial situation in the West. The 
West is thoroughly in sympathy with what might be called the ‘Roosevelt policies.’ 
And tl} West means to go it alone to get them wherever ROOSEVELT or TAFT may 
stop. My reason for opposing Roosrvetr for a third term was that the peopl 
who belie in tl Roosevelt things might have exactly the issues they are now 
having: Tc loose from guiding-strings and work out their own political salva 
tion I thin] infinitely better for the people to do this for themselves, as they 
ire doing it than for them to have it done for them I believe it much more 

po t people should elect their own men, as they have in tl 
I nd as they will in the case of Cummtns and Fork. and perhap 
Fo .O0SEVELT do it for them. In short. T believe it is better 


Overnment for the people to boss the Senate in the interest of good govern 


Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 
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ment than for RoosEvELT to boss the Senate in the interest of good government. 
You know to defeat LONG out here we had to buck both Tarr and RoosEvELT, and 
we did it. having unbounded faith in Tarr and unbounded admiration for ROOSEVELT. 

“Conditions in Kansas, Missouri, Lowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, and possibly Michigan, are exactly the same. The East calls this 
radicalism. I don’t know what it is, but it certainly is a sort of declaration of 
independence from the domination of ALDRICH and CANNON and the machine. The 
primary law. which operates now pretty generally through the Mississippi Valley, 
gives us the weapon we need, and we'll not be slow to use it. 


Pardon this taking 
you all on my knee and telling you fairy stories!” 


You are not only pardoned, dear sir, for your paternal attitude, but 
duly thanked. There is much in what you say. Whatever ‘‘radical- 
ism’? may contain of error, it contains much of needed truth. The 
Republican Party, soon or late, will be punished for the sins of 
Cannon. It will be punished if it beats Hugues or prevents him 
from introducing direct primaries in his State, and from holding the 
benefits of the insurance investigations, and if it makes the work of 
the Publie Service Commission impossible. It will be punished if it 
returns HEMENWAyY, Hopkins, Foraker, PENROSE, STONE, and ANKENY 
to the Senate. There is enough life in the American people, soon or 
late, to end the system for which these men stand. If the Republicans 
do not check it, some radical party will probably win four years from now. 


A Sensitive Campaign 

\ R. TAFT’S PROSPECTS of victory, as they stand at the moment 
LV when our ink is wetting the fresh CoLLier writing paper, are 
much greater than are those of Mr. Bryan; but so delicate is the public 
temper, so fluid the general mind, that the relative advantages might 
alter in a day. The Republicans have already done several things in 
defiance of the people’s conscience, They nominated SHERMAN. They 
stood brutally pat on the tariff. They rode roughly over Wisconsin’s 
ideas. They selected as executive committeemen such men as PENROSE 
and Du Ponr. The President favored Lone in Kansas and Hopkins 
in Illinois. Any day, if this sort of thing goes on, a sudden wave 
may undo the great advantages of Mr. Tarr’s superior fitness and 
Mr. RoosEVELT’s enormous popularity. Let the New York Republican 
machine lead the people to believe that HuGues is marked for slaugh- 
ter, and who knows what the psychological effect will be, not only 
in New York, but in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and those West- 
ern States which are still more suspicious of plutoeracy and boss-rule? 
Tarr looks to be far ahead at present, but many a thing may hap- 
pen, for the independent vote, as a whole, although it regards Tarr 
as the fitter candidate, would not greatly fear to have Bryan as a 
President, and it is, therefore, in a state of mind where it may at 
any moment give the Republicans a lesson, rough indeed, and long 
to be remembered. Almost anything ean happen in_ political feeling 
hetween now and the third day of next November. 


A Peanut View 
vee aven IN ILLINOIS, of slight intelligenee, called the 


_**Herald-Transeript,’’ observes that CoLurer’s has been bribed 
to fight the Honorable ALBertr J. Hopkins: 

“COLLIER’S declines, with shuddering. to take any part in politics or advocate 
the policy of any party. but, apparently. it is willing to let itself out as the 
assassin of statesmen, for space is expensive in CoLLier’s, and unless somebody paid 
the bitter attack recently made upon Senator Hopkins would never 


have been 
printed.” 


Our reason for describing the ‘‘Herald-Transeript’’ as peanut-headed 
is that only a poorly endowed understanding could think such a charge 
against us an effective method of defending Hopkins. Everybody knows 
that there is not money enough in Illinois.to buy one line of editorial 
space in Couuier’s. Everybody also knows that ALperr J. THoPKINS 
s unfit to sit in the Senate of the United States. 


Politics and Ships 


ANY INTERESTING QUESTIONS exist about our navy, but 
yt most of them ean be sunk in one great condition. The others are 


A 


details. They are insignificant compared to the importance of the fact 


that in the navy we have no strategie board; no permanent body of men 


whose sole duty it is to study the art of naval war. Under Mr. Roort’s 


/ 








Collier’s 


able guidance there was applied to the army at last a lesson which most 
nations imbibed from the Franco-German War and the wonderful suc- 
cess of the German General Staff. The navy is still left without intel- 
leetual preparation for its possible task. Another war would find our 
Navy Department in a panmie and without a plan, even as past wars 
have found it. We met a weak enemy in Spain, but we need not for 
eet that Admiral Dewey’s first move was forced by a British official, 
three days after war existed, although if we had had any body of men 
whose business it was to deal with such situations he would have been 
sent to Manila without an hour’s delay. Thinking ean not be done, 
mental training can not be improvised, after hostilities begin. If we 
are going to have a navy at all, it would seem reasonable to have a 
system by which we 
might know how to 


virls, models of municipal, school, roof, and backyard playgrounds, dis- 
cussions by experts, and addresses by public men, there will be a vari- 
ety of general features, among them one of special promise, the Harvest 
Festival. As the committee in charge points out, there are people of 
different races and of many nations gathered under the American flag, 
yet living apart, each with its own traditions, its own history, its own 
beliefs—and still, in a sense, living as one people, sharing the same 
highways, the fruits of one another’s labor, the same parks, play- 
erounds, and recreations. In this Playground Congress there is an 
opportunity for groups from the various nations represented in New 
York to cooperate in a social demonstration, even as they cooper- 
ate in labor, and the plan is for these groups to take part in a festi- 
val that shall express 
traditions of agricul- 





use it in case of war. 
If we were compelled 
to fight Japan or Ger- 
many, for example, 
either country would 
know its plan, and 
long previous expert 
thought would be put 
to use at once. We, 
on the other hand, 
should begin with 
nothing adequately 
thought out. We 
spend vast sums on 
the navy and do not 
prepare to get a rea- 
sonable return for 
our expense. The 
study of strategy is 
a side issue. It is 
incredible, whether 
our navy be large or 
small, that it should 
be wilfully kept from 
a proper advance 
study of its problems. 
As Admiral Dewey 
said, we have sepa- 
rate and independent 
bureaus, with no 
trained and respon- 
sible coordinating 
power. What forces 
at Washington thwart 
the navy in its need 
of a general staff? 














Suggestions 


OR improving — =a yA 
the navy’s mo- ae “ae 
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— tural pursuits and 
= harvest dances of 
each nation, and at 
the same time show 
the part each plays 
in the produetion of 
‘ the natural wealth of 
America. The groups 
include Italians, Hun- 
garians, French, Ger- 
mans, Duteh, colored, 
Russians, Slavs, 
Swedes, and Kelts, 
and they will repre- 
sent fruit-gatherers, 
Wine-growers, farm- 
ers, dairymen, cotton 
and tobaeco growers, 
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Wheat - raisers, lum- 
berers, miners, fisher- 
men, and raisers of 
| sheep and flax. The 
| features, as will be 
| 

| 





seen, cover a_ broad 
ground, but the cen- 
tral and unifying 
idea will be the wel- 
| fare and happiness of 
the child. 
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Preservatives 


NE — ineumbent 
( ) of the present 
Cabinet who, we de- 
voutly trust, will 
disappear upon the 
fourth of March is 
the honorable Seere- 
ZZ tary of Agriculture, 
—— JAMES WILSON by 
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rale, two alterations Ey <= a name, [The — resolu- 
of detail especially ‘ ———_—— ; ee aid tions of censure re- 
re bei lb en | rding his course 
are being urged by — varding s course. 
many of the most in- ' S voted by the <Asso- 
t lie nt offi 0 In Quiet Retirement—1910 : 

euigent omeers. ne 


is to remove the con- 
fusion between rank 
and title. It is ur- 





Drawn by 


JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


ciation of State and 
National Food and 
Dairy Departments at 





gently argued that 

to eall a doctor or a paymaster a major-general or a_lieutenant- 
colonel is not to inerease the dignity of his profession, but to 
lower that of the one which his title imitates; that in this coun- 
try titles are given only for utility, not for show; that the present 
system is part of a rage for titles and decorations for social purposes, 
which is unworthy of a democracy The other change, affecting the 
morale, which many higher naval officers favor, is in the duties of 
the marines, especially an abolition of their function as police for the 
blue-jackets. The quality of the common sailors has been much raised 
in the last few vears, and it is contended that better results will be 
votten from them if thes are not treated as inferior to soldiers Prob 


ably both of these changes would be beneficial, but they, and many 
other questions like them, are minor matters, and perhaps open to 
discussion: the general staff is the one great topic, to which ther 
are no two sides. and of whieh the mportance 1s transcendent If 
President RoosEvELT does not feel that he ean rush this change through 
hefore March 4, it certainly ought to be foreed from Congress by thi 


next President and his Seeretary of War 


Playgrounds 
HE SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS of the Playground Associa 
tion of America. to be held in New Yorl City, September 8 to 12 


Besides rames hy hovs and 


will draw from all over the United St 
x 


Mackinae the other 
day, Was, in our opin- 


ion, justified And the statements of that body regarding preserva- 
tives in food were Ct rtainly distinct : 

“Resolved. That this association is convineed that all chemical preservatives are 
harmful in foods, and that all kinds of food products are and may be prepared 


without them.” 

One of the manufacturers taking this position most constantly and deei- 
sively has been the Heinz Company. We notice with much interest that 
the T. A. Snider Company, one of the largest sellers of preserved foods 
in the country, has now come out with the announcement that all its 
woods for the coming season will be prepared without preservatives. 


An Invention 


YOTTLED GAS as an illuminant may soon be sold over the counter. 
) A gas amenable to such treatment 1s said to have been discovered 


in Germany Compressed to 1-400 of its normal gaseous bulk, and 
eontained in a steel flask, it will furnish a large supply of light and 
heat The homeward hound householder appar ntls will soon be ear- 
rving in his coat pocket enough gas for the week With such a local 
reservoir, the ‘‘Old Tlomestead’’ type of sojourner in the city could 
nut out the eas with lessened chances of asphyxiation. Gas sold by 
the bottle would diminish the need for the meter—that Ananias among 
utomat: And thus constantly does inventive man alter the econdi- 


tions of his Ite 
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The aeroplane just leaving the rail and starting upward, The camera has been quick enough to catch a 
slightly blurred outline of the two propellers revolving on either side of the rear rudder. Mr. Wilbur 
Wright is seen sitting amidships at the left of the engine, with his hand upon the steering apparatus 

















Ou the lef eside the engine, sits Mr. Wri 
learne the rear rudder, with which it is 
h the ¢ llent proportions and t grace 


The Wright 
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Appearance of the aeroplane in flight, as viewed from the front 





ght with both hands grasping th rudder levers. To the ight is a side vu f ti achine, showing with ¢ pee ial 
steered to right or left, and the forward rudder, with which it 4 steered wy wad ) lownw / Thi " eS] ial y 
of the Wright machine as ¢ ynpared cith the French machines, with thei i ndd til wa in the t 


Aeroplane at Close Range at Le Mans, France 
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MERICAN _ jour- 
nalism has its 
moments of fan- 
tastic hysteria, 
and when it is 
on the rampage 
the only thing 
for a rational 
man to do _ is 
to climb a _ tree 
and let the cata 
elysm go by. And so, some time ago, 
when the word naturc-faker was coined, 
1. for one, climbed into my tree and 
stayed there. I happened to be in Hawaii 
at the time, and a Honolulu reporter 
elicited the sentiment from me that | 
thanked God that I was not an author- 
ity on anything. This sentiment was 
promptly cabled to America in an Asso- 
ciated Press despatch, whereupon the 
American press (possibly incensed be- 
eause I had not climbed down out of 
my tree) charged me with paying for 
advertising by cable at a dollar per word 
—the very human way of the American 
press, which, when a man refuses to come 
down and be licked, makes faces at him. 
But now that the dreadful storm is 
over, let us come and reason together. 
I have been guilty of writing two ani- 
mal stories—two books about dogs. The 
writing of these two stories, on my part, 
was in truth a protest against the “hu- 
manizing” of animals, of which it seemed 
to me several “animal writers” had been 
profoundly guilty. Time and again, and 
many times, in my narratives, | wrote, 
speaking of my dog-heroes: “He did not 
think these things; he merely did them,” 
ete. And I did this repeatedly, to the 
clogging of my narrative and in viola- 
tion of my artistic canons; and I did it 
in ort* “to hammer into the average 
human understanding that these dog- 
heroes of mine were not directed by 
abstract reasoning, but by instinct, sen- 
sation, and emotion, and by simple rea- 
soning. Also, I endeavored to make my 
stories in line with the facts of evolu- 
tion; I hewed them to the mark set by 
scientific research, and awoke, one day, 
to find myself bundled neck and crop 
into the camp of the nature-fakers. 
President Roosevelt was _ responsible 
































In which the Author Clinches with Theodore Roosevelt and 
John Burroughs on * Nature-Faking,”’ Locating the President 
in the Ananias Club, and both in the Genus of Hoimocentrics 


By JACK LONDON 








* Reason!” A 


Mr. London to his amanuensis; “Simple reflex action, compound reflex 
action, memory, habit, rudimentary reason, and «abstract reason ™ 


man to tae¢kle an old man. It is the 
nature of young men to be more con 
trolled in such matters, and it is the 
nature of old men, presuming upon the 
wisdom that is very often erroneously 
associated with age, to do the tackling 
In this present question of nature 
faking, the old men did the tackling, 
while I, as one young man, kept quiet 
a long time. But here goes at last. 
And first of all let Mr, Burroughs’s posi 
tion be stated, and stated in his words. 








Reason Versus Lnstinct 


\ THY impute reason to an animal 

if its behavior can be explained 
on the theory of instict’’ Remember 
these words, for they will be referred to 
later, “A goodly number of persons 
seem to have persuaded themselves that 
animals do reason.” “But instinct suf 
fives for the animals they get along 
very well without reason.” “Darwin 
tried hard to convince himself that ani 
mals do at times reason in a rudimen 
tary way; but Darwin was also a much 
greater naturalist than psychologist.” 
The preceding quotation is tantamount, 
on Mr. Burroughs’s part, to a flat denial 
that animals reason even in a rudimen- 
tary way. And when Mr. Burroughs 
denies that animals reason even in a 
rudimentary way, it is equivalent to 
aflirming, in accord with the first quota 
tion in this paragraph, that imstinet will 
explain every animal act that might be 
confounded with reason by the unskilled 
or careless observer. 

Having bitten off this large mouthful, 
Mr. Burroughs proceeds with serene and 
beautiful satisfaction to masticate it in 
the following fashion. He cites a large 
number of instances of purely instinctive 
actions on the parts of animals, and tri 
umphantly demands it they are acts of 
reason. He tells of the robin that fought 
day after day its reflected image in a 
window-pane; of the birds in’ South 

America that were guilty of drilling 
clear through a mud wall, which they 
| mistook for a solid clay-bank; of the 

I beaver that cut down a tree four times 

because it was held at the top by the 
‘| branches of other trees; of the cow that 


licked the skin of her stuffed calf so 











for this, and he tried and condemned 
me on two counts. (1) I was guilty 
of having a big, fighting bulldog whip a_ wolf-dog. 
2) I was guilty of allowing a lynx to kill a wolf 
dog in a pitched battle. Regarding the second count. 
President Roosevelt was wrong in his field observa 
tions. He must have read my story hastily, for in 
my story I had the wolf-dog kill the lynx. Not only 
did I have my wolf-dog kill the lynx. but I made him 
eat the body of the lynx as well. Remains only the first 
count on which to convict me of nature-faking, and the 
first count does not charge me with diverging from 
ascertained facts. It is merely a statement of a dif 
ference of opinion. President Roosevelt does not think 
a bulldog can lick a wolf-dog. 1 think a bulldog can 


lick a wolf-dog. And there we are. Difference of 
opinion may make, and does make, horse racing. | 
can understand that difference of opinion can make dog 
fighting. But what gets me is how difference of 


opinion regarding the relative fighting merits of a bull 
dog and a wolf-dog makes me a nature-faker and Presi 
dent Roosevelt a vindicated and triumphant scientist. 

Then entered John Burroughs to clinch President 
Roosevelt’s judgments. In this unholy alliance there 


is no difference of opinion. That Roosevelt can do no 
wrong is Burroughs’s opinion; and that Burroughs is 
always right is Roosevelt’s opinion. Both are agreed 
that animals do not reason. They assert that all ani- 
mals below man are automatons and perform actions 
only of two sorts—mechanical and reflex—and that in 
such actions no reasoning enters at all. They believe 
that man is the only animal capable of reasoning and 
that ever does reason This is a view that makes the 
twentieth century scientist smile It is not modern 
at all. It is distinctly medieval. President Roosevelt 
and John Burroughs. in advancing such a vi ire 
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homocentric in the same fashion that the scholasties of 
earlier and darker centuries were homocentric. Had 
not the world been discovered to be round until after 
the births of President Roosevelt and John Burroughs, 
they would have been geocentric as well in their theories 
of the Cosmos. They could not have believed otherwise. 
The stuff of their minds is so conditioned. They talk 
the argot of evolution, while they no more understand 
the essence and the import of evolution than does a 
South Sea Islander or Sir Oliver Lodge understand the 
noumena of radioactivity. 


The President Short on Evolution 


No: President Roosevelt is an amateur. He may 
p know something of statecraft and of big-game shoot 
ing; he may be able to kill a deer when he sees it and to 
measure it and weigh it after he has shot it; he may 
be able to observe carefully and accurately the actions 
and antics of tom-tits and snipe. and, after he has ob 
served it, to definitely and coherently convey the infor- 
mation of when the first chipmunk, in a certain year 
ind a certain latitude and longitude, came out in the 
spring and chattered and gamboled but that he should 
be able, as an individual observer, to analyze all animal 
life and to synthetize and develop and know all that is 
known of the method and. significance of evolution, 
would require a vaster credulity for you or me to be 
lieve than is required for us to believe the biggest 
whopper ever told by an unmitigated nature-faker, No 
President Roosevelt does not understand evolution, and 


he does not seem to have made much of an attempt to 
understand evolution 

Remains John Burroughs. who claims to be a thorough 
roing evolutionist. Now, it is rather hard for a young 


affectionately that it came apart, where 
upon she proceeded to eat the hay with 
which it was stuffed. He tells of the pheebe-bird that b 
trays her nest on the porch by trying to hide it with the 
moss in similar fashion to the way all phebe-birds hide 
their nests when they are built among rocks. He tells 
of the highhole that repeatedly drills through the clap 
boards of an empty house in a vain attempt to find a 
thickness of wood deep enough in which to build its 
nest. He tells of the migrating lemmings of Norway 
that plunge into the sea and drown in vast numbers 
because of their instinct to swim lakes and rivers in 
the course of their migrations. And, having told a 
few more instances of like kidney, he triumphantly de 
mands: Where now is your much-vaunted reasoning 
of the lower animals? 
No schoolboy in a class debate could be guilty of un 


fairer argument. It is equivalent to replying to the 
assertion that 2 + 2 1. by saying: “No; because 
12+ 4 3. LT have demonstrated my honorable oppo 


nent’s error.” When a man attacks your ability as 4 
foot-racer, promptly prove to him that he was drunk 
the week before last. and the average man in the crowd 
of gaping listeners will believe that you have convine 
ingly refuted the slander on your foot-racing ability 


On my honor, it will work. Try it some day It 1s 
done every day. Mr. Burroughs has done it himself. 
and, I doubt not, pulled the sophistical wool over a 
great many pairs of eyes No. no. Mr. Burroughs: you 
can’t disprove that animals reason by proving that they 
possess instincts But the worst of it is that you have 
at the same time pulled the wool over your own eyes 
You have set up a stra man and knocked the stufling 
out of him in tl omplacent belief that it w the 
reasoning of lower animals you were knocking out 0! 
the minds of those who disagreed with you \\ n th 
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highhole perforated the ice-house and let out the saw- 
dust, you called him a lunatic. 

But let us be charitable—and serious. What Mr. 
Burroughs instances as acts of instinct certainly are 
acts of instinct. By the same method of logic one 
could easily adduce a multitude of instinctive acts on 
the part of man and thereby prove that man is an 
unreasoning animal, But man performs actions of both 
sorts. Between man and the lower animals Mr. Bur- 
roughs finds a vast gulf. This gulf divides man from 
the rest of his kin by virtue of the power of reason 
that he alone possesses. Man is a voluntary agent. 
Animals are automatons. The robin fights its reflec- 
tion in the window-pane because it is his instinct to 
fight and because he can not reason out the physical 
laws that make his reilection appear real, An animal 
is a mechanism that operates according to foreordained 
rules. Wrapped up in its heredity, and determined 
long before it was born, is a certain limited capacity 
of ganglionic response to external stimuli, These re- 
sponses have been fixed in the species through adapta- 
tion to environment. Natural selection has compelled 
the animal automatically to respond in a fixed manner 
and a certain way to all the usual external stimuli it 
encounters in the course of a usual life. Thus. under 
usual circumstances, it does the usual thing. Under 
unusual circumstances it still does the 
usual thing, wherefore the highhole per- 
forating the ice-house is guilty of lunacy 

of unreason, in short. To do the un- 
usual thing under unusual circumstances, 
successfully to adjust to a strange en- 
vironment for which his heredity has 
not automatically fitted an adjustment 
Mr. Burroughs says is impossible. He 
says it is impossible because it would 
be a non-instinctive act, and, as is well 
known, animals act only through in- 
stinct. And right here we catch a 
vlimpse of Mr. Burroughs’s cart stand 
ing before his horse. He has a thesis, 
and though the heavens fall he will fit 
the facts to the thesis. Agassiz, in his 
opposition to evolution, had a similar 
thesis, though neither did he fit the facts 
to it nor did the heavens fall. Facts 
are very disagreeable at times. 





Some Rollo Stories 


y UT let us see. Let us test Mr. Bur- 
) roughs’s test of reason and instinct. 
When | was a small boy I had a dog 
named Rollo. According to Mr. Bur 
roughs, Rollo was an automaton, respond 
ing to external stimuli mechanically as 
directed by his instincts. Now, as is 
well known, the development of instinct 
in animals is a dreadfully slow process. 
There is no known case of the develop 
ment of a single instinct in domestic 
animals in all the history of their do- 
mestication. Whatever instinets they 
possess they brought with them from the 
wild thousands of years ago. Therefore. 
all Rollo’s actions were ganglionic dis 
charges mechanically determined by thy 
instinets that had been developed and 
fixed in the species thousands of years 
zo. Very well. It is clear, therefore. 
that in all his play with me he would 
act in old-fashioned ways, adjusting him 
self to the physical and psychical factors 
in his environment according to the rules 
of adjustment which had obtained in the 
wild and which had become part of his 
heredity, 

Rollo and | did a great deal of rough 
romping. Tle chased me and I chased 
him. He nipped my legs, arms, and 
hands, often so hard that | velled. 
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And now we come to the test. I fooled Rollo. but 
how was the fooling made possible? What precisely 
went on in that brain of his? According to Mr. Bur- 
roughs, who denies even rudimentary reasoning to the 
lower animals. Rollo acted instinctively, mechanically 
responding to the external stimulus, furnished by me, 
that led him to believe that a man was outside the 
door. Since Rollo acted instinctively, and since all in- 
stincts are very ancient, tracing back to the pre- 
domestication period, we can conclude only that Rollo’s 
wild ancestors, at the time this particular instinct was 
fixed into the heredity of the species, must have been 
in close, long-continued and vital contact with man, 
the voice of man. and the expressions on the face 
of man. But since the instinct must have been de- 
veloped during the predomestication period, how under 
the sun’ could his wild undomesticated ancestors 
have experienced the close, long-continued, and vital 
contact with man? 


A Pinch of Brain-Stuff 
\ RK. BURROUGHS says that “instinct suffices for the 
pl animals,” that “they get along very well without 
reason.” But I say. what all the poor nature-fakers will 
say, that Rollo reasoned. He was born into the world. 
a bundle of instincts and a pinch of brain-stuff, all 








another who turned and suddenly addressed an imagi- 
nary intruder? Here is a case in point that occurred 
in the West. A robber had held up a railroad train. 
He stood in the aisle between the seats, his revolver 
presented at the head of the conductor who stood fae- 
ing him. The conductor was at his mercy. But the 
conductor suddenly looked over the robber’s shoulder, 
at the same time saying aloud to an imaginary person 
standing at the robber’s back: ‘Don’t shoot him.” 
Like a flash the robber whirled about to confront this 
new danger, and like a flash the conductor shot him 
down. Show me, Mr. Burroughs, where the mental 
process in the robber’s brain was a shade different from 
the mental process in Rollo’s brain, and I’ll quit nature- 
faking and join the Trappists. Surely, when a man’s 
mental process and a dog’s mental process are precisely 
similar, the much-vaunted gulf of Mr. Burroughs’s 
fancy has been bridged. 

I had a dog in Oakland. His name was Glen. His 
father was Brown, a wolf-dog that had been brought 
down from Alaska, and his mother was a_half-wild 
mountain shepherd dog. Neither father nor mother 
had had any experience with automobiles. Glen came 
from the country,.a half-grown puppy, to live in Oak- 
land. Immediately he became infatuated with an auto- 
mobile. He reached the culmination of happiness when 

he was permitted to sit up in the front 
seat alongside the chautfeur. He would 
spend a whole day at a time on an auto- 
mobile debauch, even going without food. 
Often the machine started directly from 
inside the barn, dashed out the driveway 
without stopping, and was gone. Glen 
got left behind several times. The cus- 
tom was established that whoever was 
taking the machine out should toot the 
horn before starting. Glen learned the 
signal. No matter where he was nor 
what he was doing, when that horn 
tooted he was off for the barn and up 
into the front seat. 

One morning, while Glen was on the 
back porch eating his breakfast of mush 
} and milk, the chauffeur tooted. Glen 

rushed down the steps, into the barn, 
and took his front seat, the mush and 
milk dripping down his excited and 
happy chops. In passing, | may point 
: out that in thus forsaking his breakfast 

\\ for the automobile he was displaying 
what is called the power of choice—a 
; peculiarly lordly attribute that, accord 
a ing to Mr. Burroughs, belongs to man 
alone. Yet Glen made his choice be 
tween food and fun. 

It was not that Glen wanted his break 
Gp fast less, but that he wanted his ride 
{ more. The toot was only a joke. The 
automobile did not start. Glen waited 
and watched. Evidently he saw no signs 
of an immediate start, for finally he 
jumped out of the seat and went back 
to his breakfast. He ate with indecent 
haste, like a man anxious to catch a 
train. Again the horn tooted, again he 
deserted his breakfast, and again he sat 
in the seat and waited vainly for the 
machine to go. They came close to spoil 
ing Glen’s breakfast for him, for he was 
kept on the jump be*ween porch and 
barn. Then he grew wise. They tooted 
the horn loudly and insistently, but he 
stayed by his breakfast and finished it. 
Thus once more did he display power 





sere. 





“Instinet!” 


The President and Mr. Burroughs observing carefully the antics of tom 


of choice, incidentally of control, for 
when that horn tooted it was all he 
could do to refrain from running for 
the barn. 


The Dog and the Chauffeur’s Joke 











While T rolled him and tumbled him tits and snipe, Theodore and John together Patan, Geant Senate FEXHE nature-faker would analyze what 
and dragged hi mabout, often so strenu | went on in Glen’s brain somewhat in 
ously as to make him velp. In the - the following fashion He had had, in 
course of the play many variations arose. his short life, experiences that not one ot 
1 would make believe to sit down and all his ancestors had ever had. He had 
ery. <All repentance and anxiety, he would wag his wrapped around in a framework of bone. meat. and learned that automobiles went fast, that once in motion if 
tail and lick my face, whereupon [I would give hide, As he adjusted to his environment he gained Was impossible for him to get on board, that the toot ol 
him the laugh He hated to be laughed at. and experiences. He remembered these experiences, He the horn was a noise that was peculiar to automobiles 
promptly he would spring for me with good-natured, learned that he mustn’t chase the cat. kill chickens. nor These were so many propositions. Now reasoning can 
menacing jaws, and the wild romp would go on. I bite little girls’ dresses. He learned that little boys 


had seored a point. Then he hit upon a trick. Pur- 
suing him into the woodshed, | would find him in a 
far corner, pretending to sulk. Now, he dearly loved 
the play, and never got enough of it. But at first he 
fooled me. I thought I had somehow hurt his feelings, 
and I came and knelt before him. petting him and 
speaking lovingly. Promptly, in a wild outburst, he was 
up and away. tumbling me over on the floor as he 
dashed out in a mad skurry around the yard. He had 
scored a point. 

After a time it became largely a game of wits. I 
reasoned my acts, of course, while his were instinctive. 
One day. as he pretended to sulk in the corner, I 
wlanced out of the woodshed doorway. simulated pleas 
ure in face. voice. and language. and greeted one of my 


schoolboy friends Immediately Rollo forgot to sulk, 
rushed out ft a: 


. to see the newcomer. and saw empty space. 
Phe laugh was on him, and he knew it, and | gave it 
to him, too 1 fooled him in this wav two or three 
times ; then he became wise. One day | worked a varia 
tion. Suddenly looking out the door, making believe 
that my eyes had been attracted by a moving form. I 


said coldly, as a child educated in turning away bill 


collectors would ty “No, my father is not at home 
Like a shot, Rollo was out the door He even ran 
down the allev to the front of the house in a vain at 
tempt to f the man T had addressed. We came back 
Sheepishty dure the laugh and resume the game 


had little boy playmates. He learned that men came 
into back-yards. He learned that the animal man. on 
meeting with his own kind. was given to verbal and 
facial greeting. He learned that. when a boy greeted a 
playmate he did it differently from the way he greeted 


a man. All these he learned and remembered. They 
were so many observations—so many propositions, if 
you please. Now what went on behind those brown 


eyes of his, inside that pinch of brain-stuff, when I 
turned suddenly to the door and greeted an imaginary 
person outside? Instantly, out of the thousands of ob 
servations stored in his brain. came to the front of his 
consciousness the particular observations connected with 
this particular situation. Next, he established a_ rela 


tion between these observations. This relation was his 
conclusion, achieved, as every psychologist will agree, 
by a definite cell-action of his gray matte From the 


fact that his master turned suddenly toward the door, 
and from the fact that his master’s voice, facial expres 
sion, and whole demeanor expressed surprise and delight 
he coneluded that a friend was outside. He established 
a relation between various things, and the act of estab 
lishing relations between things is an act of reason 
of rudimentary reason. granted. but none the less o 
reason 

Of course Rollo was fooled But that is no eall for 
us to throw chests about it. How often has every last 
one of us been fooled in precisely similar fashion by 


be defined as the act or process of the brain by which, 
from propositions known or assumed, new propositions 
we reached. Out of the propositions which I have 
shown were Glen’s, and which had become his through 
the medium of his own observation of the phenomena 
of life. he made the new proposition that when the horn 
tooted it was time for him to get on board 

But on the morning I have described, the chauffeur 
fooled Glen. Somehow, and much to his own disgust, 
his reasoning was erroneous. The machine did not start 
after all. But to reason incorrectly is very human. 
The great trouble in all aets of reasoning is to include 
all the propositions in the problem. Glen had included 
every proposition but one, namely, the human preposi 


tion, the joke in the brain of the chautfem For a 
number of times Glen was fooled. Then he performed 
another mental act. In his problem he ineluded the 
human proposition (the joke in the brain of the chaut 
feur), and he reached the new conelusion that when the 
horn tooted the automobile was not going to start 
Basing his action on this conelusion, he remained on 
the porch and finished his breakfast You and I, and 
even Mr. Burroughs, perform acts of reasoning pr 
cisely similar to this every day in our lives Ilow Mr 
Burroughs will explain Glen's action by the instin 
theory is bevond me In Idest fantasy. even. my 
brain refuses to follow Mr. Burroughs into the me 
orest vhere Glen’s dim ancestors. to the tooting « 
itutomobile-horns. were fixing into the heredity of ¢ 
(Conti lon pave 11 
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HE fourth modern Olympiad: the lines of some suc!) man as Sheri ples. We conceded in advance that ing 
ek two thousand selected athletes dan—tall. wide-shouldered, rather England would do very well in the ming 
from the Occidental nations, a  sinewy than bulky, standing slightly Marathon, and English’ experts them: from 
most impressive column march- crouched in the circle, free arms selves modestly atated that it would token 
() ing past King Edward on the about to sweep wide and smoothly, be all English, that probably no one meet. 
o, X | opening day, and later, in action, body poised for the rapid turn, head from the United States would get in melst 
() performing prodigiously; it is forward, and eyes looking far down the first eight. They agreed wn that | Larne 
doubtful if all the cyeles of the line. and yet the OES, won. by -: i police 
ancient Greece saw half their And there was our high-hurdle American; there were three Ameri | pla 
fe ae equals. champion. A dozen cans in the first five. and the first —" 
: An a! te ai years ago you might Knglishman finished as far back as bas ¢ 
sive host, and from the front ranks have heard experts thirteenth. Never such a reversal of — 
emerged triumphant the shining fig diseuss the possibility traditions. And how did that come per 
ure of Young America, who may be of some day seeing 2 about ? , chest 
personified as a youth rather under man run the h igh Well, it was a hot day. Now a hot thing 
than over twenty-five. of good height hurdles in fifteen day is all right for fast sprinting. - | eae 
and not too great weight, of almost seconds, Most said all records for such have been made who 
any racial extraction—Teuton, Saxon, “Never,” but in Lon- on red-hot days—but not so for a Dang 
Seandinavian, Latin, but mostly don it was done. Con- 26-mile race. In half that distance — 
Irish, and always of the exuberant sider it. A man runs on a hot day a man can leave him- | and 
spirit of the nation yet in its youth, over 120 yards of salt fet ss an empty balloon. And sedat 
Consider their deeds. There was turf, clearing on the this is what the English runners door: 
John Flanagan. A stout man is Way ten wooden did. For twelve miles. 6r so. there to si 
Flanagan, but that wasn't it. The fences, each three and was nothing to it but the native sons ) shou 
docks of any water side city are a half feet high and and much jubilation among the prole- 
crowded with stouter men, plenty of ten yards apart—all tariat along the highway. Then the 
whom outgirth him, and here and in fifteen seconds. favored ones blew up. And to add to i. 
there one to lift more and hold it That was Smithson their distress, while trying to re ¥ 
higher than Jolin ever could; but from the Pacific cuperate. along came one Dorando 
‘tis not John’s) muscle. expansive Coast. Consider the Pietri, who proceeded to go on by as 
though that is. It is the nervous speed and precision o doe ware hyvatanders. Sonatina of | 
energy, skill, the rhythm in action. of his strides, a which much patriotic and scandalous 
A poem in kinetics it is to see John you were looking for Irons got over enough ground criticism by the casual spectators ’ 
Flanagan throw a hammet Now al a slashing half-back, * in a vunning long jump to along the road. Tf it had been an 
most any husky man with practise a man fast enough to clear a respectable city street Englishman, now. of reputation, but 
can heave a 16-pound hammer a re get by good ends and a man of whom they had never heard, 
spectable distance sometimes, but yet heavy enough to hit a line hard and an Italian! They reasoned that they must have 
only John Flanagan can cast it every your eyes would rest long on Smith. been mistaken in their estimate of the pace ; there were 
time nearly as far as any other man, son. And there was the stout-hearted those who set whole sail and went after him, and so the 
living or dead. ever cast it and Melvin Sheppard, the greatest middle number of highly certificated local runners who melted 
quite often farther And that is the distance runne) of athletic history, into the horizon of that dusty landseape in trying to 
man for an Olympic meet—who so who ran six racing heats of 800 and hold the flving Italian for the next half-dozen miles 
often throws it farthet 1,500 meters, all in very fast time could only be reckoned up by a man with pencil and 
And there is Sheridan. If we were one of them an Olympic record, an paper. “Iwas Dorando who broke up the game. And, 
asked to pick out the greatest all other in world’s record time. and had stupefying to behold. a dago! Shades of all the Athel 
round athlete to-day, it would infalli : : . something left at the finish And a stanes, but where this day was the Anglo-Saxon? 
bly be Sheridan There he stands, a These fine, well-figured, and voung chi Bac loped ove ' , 4 
man tall and wide of shoulder, but not not unfeminine creatures who ome 4 no ; ra ow 3 a over ten . Hayes, the Unfaltering 
overheavy It is hard to convince redilu cave an. eahibition of fifty five pe a ; ; "h e gute gs - ND the Italian ran gallantly onward, but just short 
those who never saw him that the éieorcus gymnastics 7 ences aniiialed + | Zam rons got i ! d of the goal collapsed. Now, no American in that 
icsiinen win tivnlaviy aaain thal : y: . ri — moa running = tong Stadium that day but was pained to see him trying to if | 
itt end. discus farther ¢] oe : jump to clear a respectable city street crawl through the last three hundred yards. No Ameri tha 
cae Seen 28] , “eg aay ner man te Be 2414 feet—in one bound, toe to heel! And Daniels, the can there but would have cheered him if he had made it wh 
ee eee a ~o Ss aa eee sic a cnn plow .nnouge one are | yards but he was like the man in the twenty five-round fight | { 
git . ; Moonerl raightaway f dead water well inside the minute who was knocked out in the twenty-fourth. He could 
dan’s lawful hand on his shoulder. would say ‘twas an And these are typically > ; ous 
outrageously powerful one, but with the giants who “American, of the Americans ge 
juggle weights it is not so who are shaping the future - 
eimttiiais 'tes Dhnatie rather than living in the \ a 
past, and only America just onl 
YHERIDAN’S superiority lies in his speed and sense now seems to be producing ee 
h of rhythm; also, of course. in his extraordinary skill these remarkable athletes thi 
and temperament His is the brain which directs the in any numbers. nes 
sane, intelligent practise. His also is the soul whieh But most surprising of > 
delights in battl Never is he s creat as when it is ill. not so much to us as tis 
‘up to him.’ n ne of his lual tories at these to the foreigners, was Haves en 
games he did not n until s second last try. and in n the 261%, miles Marathon . 
the other it not till his ery last try that s a run Now here was an event to 
the day \nd then he saved it decisivel His friend that of all others should st 
from the tar a vociferous legion ere urging hin ive gone to England No . 
frantically to the iarge. but in the middle of the are marvel that. here in Ame 
e her not cateh their words; onl ( there ( ith our mixed bloods T 
is somethin troubling then “Nevel nind.” say n competition and almost , 
Martin, and th the easy sweep of confident genii evervbodvy livine under pe 
waved his hat large ul nt in and ! ind | ssure. we produce creat He 
dentally broke the old record by about t Teet You +] nters, leapers, and Le 
kt i a Tee n yout les 3a elg throwers ; but the = 
Martin 1 ! eel t ong, plodding effort had ae 
the sah \ Iways been held to b pe In the jouw hundred meters Halswelle (back of third man from left) was a 7 
the liarly the characteristi heaten, overvun man when the judge sso hastily broke the tape ; li meas the pace 
a e sluggish peo which killed him—not any upposititious or real interference from Carpent: ul 














Collier’s 


unless 
just. 


the decision 
Pitiable but 


get 


he went the whole dis- 
Hayes, the unfaltering, won 


not 
tance. 


incentive which keeps our champions in training fo1 


comfortably ensconced in wadded armehairs. do prate of 
years, and wholly innocent of our contorted American 


women’s rights, drinking countless cups of stimulating 


the race because he had the American athletic spirit, | style—our kicking and wriggling—this pair going over tea the meanwhile, and in England the suffravettes 
which tempers the hot impulse of action with the say- the. bar at 6 feet 2 inches! Pure bounce it was. And do march ten thousand strong throueh the encasine 
ing air of careful preparation and intelligent execution. that leads one to ask, what will southern peoples do if mud of London’s parks; but from what most of us 


Hayes and his trainer agreed on the pace that would they take to training vigorously. say, for a generation. rate the unprogressive countries came the women who 


probably win, and that was the pace he maintained, and go out for athletic really proved something 
allowing no goatlike gamboling or grand stand exhibi- © championships? No one Cast them all adrift cut 
tions along the route to divert him. who saw the Italian, the communication with 
Lunghi, in the half-mile ivili : ' ’ 
Halswelle Beaten, Not Fouled | a) the h uf mile civilization, and we don’t 

<r ; ‘ , —, ut must have said to know what would hap 
ND in that four hundred meters, of which English himself: *There’s a man pen to the suffragett t 
- - : , De agettes ; 
sporting annals for generations will have so much to who comes from a coun but.-these Scandinavian 

se) Scan avik 


say of foul American tactics, Halswelle was, according try that is vet new to the 


to inside “dope,” a beaten man when he stood on the practise of track ath par in “ahlien we 
mark for the final heat. Two days before he had run leties, and see what he vigor on the green sward 
a fast four hundred meters, and on the very next day. is doing.” A tall. lithe. of the Stadium these we 
the day before this final, he had run a record heat beautifully built man believe would wrest some 
a most foolish proceeding for any man, with his severest with a raking stride; sort of living from the 
trial but twenty-four hours away. and the knowledge the man who left Eng wilds, \ significant ocea- 


that the best three quarter-milers of America had been land’s best man ten vards 


sion, this Fourth Olym- 





saving themselves for the final; and te race him. to be — behind, and raced the in piad for the women also 
sure, in the manner least suited to his style. Ile was vineible Sheppard to the 4s an cxbtilatve in 
a beaten, overrun man when the judges so hastily broke tape—yet what would he itilatic it was a mag 
the tape. It was the pace which killed him—not any not do with two years al iced 7 ; thi 
eg eye ° . . . r° . ° e ‘ © ‘e s ,CCs Ss, 11s 
supposititious or real interference from Carpenter. No of campaigning in Amer fourth modern Olym 
quarter-mile was ever run in any country where the ica?) And Dorando, who piad; but as an 1djunet 
. . . ° « . as ae 5 
pace for the first three hundred yards was so fast. comes from a country to the peace conferent 
‘ e z ; 3 ; = . ] ace @¢ erence 
Halswelle had been running races heretofore to suit him where long-distance foot tL joke ior the very eal 
re . . . ° e ‘ he ( iv c cap 
self. Here his opponents offered no choice. He had to running is. still a new i ‘ he +b endis 
a Nes oO discuss roat 
run to suit them, and he was not equal to that. game, and who has pos from thei rel rh 
° e ° . . ° . ell weTChHes, 
But America was not altogether isolated in victory sibly proved himself the : 
i j ; i trouble lay partly with 
here was a band of swimmers, headed by yee J. 
' a ‘ the officials who tried to 
an eighteen-vear-old) lad. Taylor, from ie : 
. . oP run things on the field 
England. and one from Australia, named In Encland. amateut 
me ud a. i Mi i 


Beaurepaire, and a subaqueous Hungarian, 


i F i apart 
Hallmay. who reveled at any kind of swim- | 


from university ) 


athletics, even in 


i : as 
ming game. And there was a_ policeman \meriea ir overned 
z ? A lv Ca. i ec vu c > 
from Sweden, Lemming—and by the same larzely by men who fol 
° ° . - li vel ’ = ie 
<0 » policemen dic eroiec work at the 9 : 
token the policemen did heroi kK lait, ik. not. foc. tie aan 


meet. Sheridan, Sheppard, Flanagan, and 
MeGrath are all New York policemen, and 
Larned, the champion walker. is an English 
policeman who patrols the beach at Brigh 
ton; and there an English policeman 
tug-of-war team, they of the protested shoes, 
but a husky lot nevertheless, likely-looking 
enough to haul over a brick house; and to see 





Was 





them marching around the track with their Iiayes won the race because he had the American athletic 
chests out after they had hauled every- spirit, which tempers the hot impulse of «action with the 
thing in sight across ‘the line—it suggested saving air of careful preparation and intelligent execution 
a work-horse parade day. But this Swede 

who won the javelin-throwing—there was vreatest potential long-dis of the game, but for what 
a very picture of a man, tall, lithe, sun tance runner of all. He, too there is in it for themselves. 





tanned, and poetic vigor in his every move; had the spirit. A poor man \We see them at meets here 
and to think of him back in Stockholm. this Italian, knocking around in America, the little men 
sedately patrolling the sidewalks, trying ‘Never mind,” says Martin, and London, depending on who do not half the time 
door-knobs, and tapping lamp posts it * went in and won, and incidentally friends almost as poor for know the rules, but who are 
ai Gastes ta, coed Gar wane = broke the record by about ten feet = yn ig ae ri out in the middle of 

‘ ‘ ve field holding up the ré 


splendent badges. From this 
in England many 
the judges at this last Olym- 
piad meet were selected. It 
was they that 
they were there to judge im 
partially. and not to take a 
partizan part in the pro 
ceedings. It was they who 
seemed to anticipate crook 
edness in every move of ours, 
and so possibly did justify 
themselves in giving us the 
worst of it, and lay 
ing no representatives on 
the field, had to take what was handed out tous. It isa 
bad plan which allows no country but that wherein the 
meet is held to be represented on the board of oflicials. 


class 


ot 


who forgot 





Melvin 


Stout-hearted 


Sheppard, the greatest 


middle-distaunce run- 


4 j } n : ° 
we. nev of athletic history 


A Permanent Contest 


YUT despite the disagreements. these Olympie games 
) will continue. They fill a need. We want interna- 





all 























tional competition—it is good for of us. No matter 
ve ; ; if a lot of sore-heads say “Better have no games at 
There was an English tug-of-war team, they of the protested shoes, likely looking enough to haul over a brick house all than these bickerings.” That may suit the dead 
4 ones. but hardly us. We are not all in 
if he did no more than to pose for sculptors, say. so kitchen of a countryman, a waiter from a ae vet—we are just coming to our own, and 
that future light-haired generations might have a model London hotel, smoking cigarettes. “IT will - vp these international competitions are help 
whereby to mold the race. win to-morrow—or die!” said Dorando ing us bridge the rapids of our youthful 
And in regard to these Continental athletes—these and no fault of his he did not die. emotions. 
successive Olympiads tend to prove that no northern Ile took chances enough. How about Some thoughtful men, men of large in 
race holds a monopoly of excellence. No one could think it these people who produce almost the telleets some of them, deprecate the spac 
who had seen the Greek, Loues, win the Marathon rae supreme athlete after such short notice ’ vhich athletics take up in the present-day 
In 1896, or the Italian oarsmen sweeping all before them rhe spirit is there. Implant in those life of the American boy vhich is all 
at \thens two vears ago, or at the same meet the sur peoples the ambition. and, no fear, there very well, but they suggest nothing which 
prising display of Italian gymnasts when one remembers vill soon be a new complexion put on vill take the place of it ina young man’s 
that their gymnastic traditions are so. brief \ fact international athletic competition. lite Che boy of emotional t mperament, 
noted at this last Olympiad was the failure of the Saxon This meet was remarkable also for the in whose veins the warm blood is running 
7 up to his reputation. Outside of the events prac part women were allowed to take in it. riot, must have action, or blow up. Ath 
sed. extensive oO ‘ne he did oOo s the S s { nee " ver | } t him t LOOK 
roc mach  Pascy 8 rd rag per Apel we oe he i " “ -? 7 aha influence of om large letic practise or him } pre uty . ' 
y i Q af i as ( world that here were women taking part Invention It is these rm-blooded 
be sure, the supreme northern athlete. so often credited in the Olympic games Not in archery lovable, emotional boys 1O possess the 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, so-called, has nearly always a lone \ graceful sport archery, and creat lores ul rn Chi 
Strong strain of Trish blood jumpers. runners, weight ell worth any young (or old) woman’s creative ideas p th world 
throwers, fighters. oarsmen, football and baseball player time, but a woman might be a champion from falling back in ce 
—naturally the quicker thinking. quicker acting. more archer and still possess no more ath I man oes a ng better tha 
emotional Celt should excel his more sluggish Saxon 01 letie vigor than a swaving reed But invbody eve fc is one of hu 
Teuton rival, but is the Irish athlete, though still com these fine, well-figured. and not unfemi inity’s as . ‘ ! rs 2 
peting e colonies, quitting England for good nine creatures who really gave an ex- na oa ~ ie voit 
However emperament means so much, what of these hibition of vigo ey 3! l ‘ t 
Latinge . a a ) ) gorous gymnastics! And poun . a1) - ' il 
tional Ne | en t © Slavs, when to their conceded emo the two young water nymphs, one in le fa un befor 
peace > 0 7 = spiritual strength which w ill aming red apparel, even as a man. who rais ‘ uc 
restraint | ! — lhe tremendous inner forees in lived from the topmast platform in vari preys : And he it 
- ‘ iat they have it in them no tear It us difficult flight like unto a searlet This Siede ol eo1 / 
ts marry t this meet fake it in the high jump meteor shi ived the air! We men could javelin-throwing—there was a 8 
; ep ut bounding boy from the hills of Hungary irdly ha believed — it And they very pictu pa ' tall, 
ried i : m France ho push Porter, the hailed from all countries—from Sweden lithe, sun-tanne md poet 
=t Imagine this pair vithout the ul Den rl} In our e untry women rmgo) uw his every move 
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Being the 


1 madly, madly to 
Rides good King Theodor 


—WALLACE IRWIN 
































O BEGIN. | know very little about 

wild-boar shooting—so very little 
that [L am _ perfectly qualified to 
write about it. 

The difficulty in writing about 
boar shooting does not lie in my 
limited experience with that pas- 
time; what really worries me is 
the manner of telling what | don’t 
know. 

There are two popular attitudes 


which a man may when relating adventures with 
ferocious beasts; I might entitle’ my story. “Pigs That I 
Have Known”; that would be one way; or | might begin 
by telling you the scientific name of the boar, instruct you 
concerning its origin; ask CoLLier’s to fill in with illus- 
trations of fossils and tables giving the exact measurements 
of the tusks, tails, and chin whiskers of one hundred boars 
presumably massacred by myself during a life devoted to 
poreine slaughter. 

I used to think. when I read how Mr. Madison Grant 
devoted years and years to measuring the brow-antlers of 
caribou, that Mr. Grant must be an extremely 
minded young man to go through life with a tape-measure 
in one hand and a bundle of photographic views of Bronx 
Park in the other. He looked it and he wrote like it; and 


wssuine 


serious 


it struck me forcibly that a frivolous man like myself 
ought never. never to write about any sort of wild game, 
big. medium-sized, or little 


And one day 
but Mr. Grant 


[ do not remember exactly how it occurred 

began to tell the funniest story about 
Alaska that I had ever heard. There absolutely 
nothing in it that could be measured by a_ tape-measure 
—nothing about brow-antlers, no species-splitting, nothing 
Setonian, nothing. nothing even hinting at the Theodorian 
Holocausts where mountain lions fairly rained from the 
trees, and the dull galloping of stampeding bears drowned 
the roar of the printing presses of “Scribner’s Magazine.” 


Was 


It was a funny story—about Kadiak bears and a corner 
in eggs and other ingredients. 
Why, thought I, can I not tell a tale of hunting, too? 


—as blithesome as this if not as witty. To write about 
big-game shooting one need neither convict one’s self like 
Mr. Selous, nor hunt with a tape-measure and a pair of 
scales, nor gallop over miles of bison bones in laudable 
effort to add to the list of the extinct mammals of North 


America. 
So now, when asked to write something about my terrible 


combats with the wild boar (Sus scrofa), | say to myself 
why not No sportsman ever slew fewer than | no man 
knows less about the boar! Why not Certainly there is 
every reason why | should write about him 

The first wild boar I ever beheld was a sow—to be Irish 
—and she was in the bed of a brook, rooting about. sur 


rounded by several little 
I was attempting to catch 


striped pigs. 


trout at the time, and, being 


in a hurry, started forward, expecting to see the sow flee 
She did not; I did 

The next wild pig whose acquaintance I made was in a 
forest in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 

Peacefully t ersing voodland path, trout-rod in hand 
whistling an innocent litty wreeably aware of the beauty 
of the forest, | suddenly heard a sound in the brush. close 
beside me. as though a1 imbent horse ere getting has 
tily to his -four fe emitting, as he rose, a harsh and 
unpleasant soun somethit between a small-ealiber roar 
and a startled wo-of! 

And found myself ontro1 ! big. blackish ray high 
decked animal, ! furry. lon nouted hich, at the mo 
ment, bore more resemb] t hump-backed bear than 
a pig 

A high ridge of stiff hair stood from his occiput to his 
shoulders the small, angry yes ore redder and redder 
he made a rattling sound like eastanet ompaniment it 
his tusks: an t 1 nlv entered mv mind that meat 
to cl I 

In the light of later iaintance i kind, I won 


Adventures 
Forests of an “Itinerant Yankee” 


By ROBERT 


ild Boar/fooun 


in Many 


W. CHAMBERS 


der that he did not do one of two things, 
charge or flee. Boars usually do one o 
the other—almost invariably the latter, if they think they 
can get safely away. 
one who 


Only a cornered wounded boar charges 


or is cornered or surprised and who thinks he 
can not escape. 
The innocent whistle died on my lips as I took in the 


full and formidable proportions of the beast; L did not 
admire the ruddy light in his eyes. nor did L care for the 
castanet accompaniment, 

Slowly, gingerly. I retreated, to the foe; he stood 
stock still, planted there in the forest path, the red-eyed, 
shagey lord of the woodland, marking his frontier unmis- 
takably. 

Why he did not charge I can not explain; as long as he 
did not run away, to charge seemed the only logical thing 
for a full-grown boar to do. But he didn’t. 

A boar is as quick and nimble as a catamount; what he 
does he does like lightning—even when he stands still. I 
suppose lightning can stand still. A boar easily outruns a 
man. When a full-grown charges, he charges home 
headlong—and continues straight on, whether he hits 
There is no return, no wheeling and coming back 
to have another try at you or to finish you. 

| have heard there are exceptions to this rule proving 
the rule, of course. In fact, once I saw a small boar charge 
«a man who was hanging above ground by his hands, yelling 
and kicking lustily—charge, rear, and tusk at the agitated 
wheel and charge a time, third time 
and charge. 

But it oceurred under peculiar conditions. and I do not 
believe it happens often. 


race 


Ol 


legs, second wheel a 


M Y THIRD encounter with a boar took place in a Belgian 
i forest. A man is very foolish to tell about the shots 
he misses. It was too bad; the setting was so picturesque 
—medieval scenery, tremendous background of forest, boar 
hounds, human accessories, in hunting-green, supers, auxil 
iaries. trimmings, and lashings that would have driven Mau 


rice Hewlett mad—particularly if, in the foreground, he 
had beheld one itinerant Yankee, awful, unmistakable, 
smoking a cigarette. and cradling on his khaki knees a 
Winchester. 

No, that would have killed Maurice Hewlett It almost 
killed the Yankee when he missed the first and the finest 
boar he ever fired at—a long running shot through a mag 
nificent tree vista in the late sunset light, which lay in 
ruddy glowing patches on the ancient tree-trunks of the 
(Ardennes. 

Later one of my companions bounced a vigorous young 
boar out of a turnip field where it edged a woodland. Sev 
eral people fired, and, | may modestly add somebody got 
him. Td say more only I’m afraid somebody who was with 
me that day might read this. In this age of wide classical 
reading one can not be too careful about makine aceurate 
statements The dissemination of knowledge has its draw 
backs 

the title of this article—‘Wild-Boar Shooting” 


| LOOK at 
ind wonder why Then I remember that nobody has 


better reason for writing such an articl It is not what 
on has done that one brags about it is what one would 
lil to have done 
Still, I notice that; Mr. Caspar Whitney. who made a 
isual double on jaguars in \ nezuela loes not entitl in 
irticl Tigers | Have Shot.” Yet to my personal know! 
edge he has been tiger hunting 
Lesser fry rush into print with “Woodchucks I Have 
lrapped”—but neither Mr. Whitney nor T use the personal 
pronoun except under reuumstances of strietest ar most 
tinful accuracy Therefore this article is headed Wild 
Boar Shooting | it within the facts I hare shot at 
‘ld boat 
; ntell nt reader now begins to suspect that as the 
cunning cuttlefish conceals his maneuvers under an inky 

cloud. T am hiding real exploits under modest verl it 





ff and the intelligent reader is correc. 
-s ; I have laid low the Terror of the 
® . Ardennes, but not in the fearsome 


depths of that classic and bosky for. 
est fastness. Lam leading up to q 
scene of terrific personal encounte 
—now the reader will think I’m jok: 
ing; but this time the L. R. is wrong, 


rJNO RESUME—as we once did with 
Tr specie payment: 

The so-called razor-back — of the 
Southern wilderness often resembles 
iis European cousin in hairy, furry 
tusky shagginess. I have seen big 
razor-backs in the Dead Lake country 
that seemed to me as big and furry 
and fierce as a regulation Black For 
est tusker. 

Often, when quail shooting, degen. 
erate this sort annoy the 
dogs, often charge them, and some 
times put on a very impudent front 
toward the hunters. 

Razor-back bacon is 


hogs of 


excellent. in 


camp. Even the alligators seem to 
like it. 

I once saw a young razor-back who 
had been messing about in the say 


grass seized by an alligator. The pig 
made a hard fight. but the alligator 
dragged him under, 

There’s no escaping from the unfor 
this article. 


tunate title of 


I’ve got either to make good or 


stop. And we are a garrulous lot. we writers of rollicking 
scientific facts. so as far as | can see the only thing left is 
to go on. 

T WAS twenty below zero and late in the afternoon 
| My hunting comrade and | lay that in the snow, not 
daring to stir enough to keep warm. The forest was very 


very cold; my limbs, after three hours’ lying there, seemed 


to be quite useless; the woolen shooting hood could not 
save cheeks and nose. 

We were watching a hemlock-tufted slope across a hol 
low clearing where the snow lay white, crossed and recrossed 
in every direction by the tracks of deer and boar. 

[It was almost dusk when. without any dramatic warning, 
a dozen wild pigs came trotting jerkily out of the dense 
hemlock thicket and fell to tunneling under the snow with 
their horn-hard black nuzzling, squealing, 
erunting. quarreling, tuskine at one another in the general 


noses, rooting, 


rush for some tender tidbit unearthed. 

It was, at that distance, and in the uncertain light of 
the forest. rather difficult to tell a boar from a sow, as the 
sows, after rooting in the snow, were decorated on either 


jowl with pointed white patches which looked like tusks at 
a distance in that uncertain light. 

As they came nearer, by degrees, 
pretty good boars in the bunch 
fellows. driving off younger pigs. 
into every the 
for some suspected delicacy. 

My comrade said: “Take the boar to your left; 
the one to my right. Jump when [ count three.” 

[ misunderstood and jumped too quickly. firing ata boat 
not thirty yards to my left. He went down as_ thougt 
struck by lightning. [ was inexperienced enough to 
turn toward the other boar, which was coming full tilt m 
our direction. It was foolish; a never is dead until 
you tell how you killed him a year later. And this fellow 
[ shot at was only creased, and none the worse for it. He 
calmly arose while | was inspecting his oncoming comrade, 
and effaced himself an astonished, shocked, but really u 
injured pig. 


could make out tw 
active, quarrelsome, ereedy 
tusking their brutal way 


herd 


we 


mélée whenever made a common rus 


I'll take 


ane 


boar 


‘Is that pig charging us?” | asked; and. it being my 
shot again, was in the act of firing when his pigship. in 
mid-career, struck a hollow full of soft snow, turned head 


over heels, floundered out, and, apparently losing his diree 
tion. rushed diagonally of fire. 
He had only a and the boar 


} 


comrade’s ar 
to shoot 


across my 


fraction of a second 


went down in a cloud of snow, and never even quivered 
ifterward. 

It was a difficult shot in the dusk. and a pretty one clean 
through the medulla And a horrible job t lraw the 
game under twenty below zero conditions 

The boar was in perfect condition There is no wild 
game as delicious nothing to compare with a mast-Ted 
two-vear boar 
| SEE it is no use; I’ve got to make good or run risk ol 

. suit for international trifling. So now for the drea 
ful details of single combat 

GAIN the scene is like one of Mr. Belasco’s wintry wil 
A dernesses, fairly howling with general vy ldness and 
irtistically painted desolation 

\ solitary Yankee might not have been seen—for he was 
hidden carefully in the deep snow behind a indfall— 
squinting anxiously along a snowy sta by dark 
tangles of pine and hemlock 

We had been a party of three plus three f ters, AS 
| left the others on tlhe steps of one of the | lodges 

let them go down into immortality as ¢ Beaucalt 

n \l I | Wage the Major mortified laying 

wn rules for my conduct in a loud, bante 

If he publicl plained you "% 1} n en 


| 


( 
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OLYER S 
First—Throw away your rifle. You can run taster with- 


is hard to climb a 
tree when wearing snowshoes, 
Third—Run. 
Fourth—Call for help while running. 
Fifth—Continue to run. 
Sixth—Continue to shout. 
Seyenth—Embrace the first 


mut it. ; 
: | Second—Kick off your snowshoes. It 
| 


complacently inclined tree 


correet, you meet. 


Of the Kighth—Shin up. 
fearsome | Ninth—Continue yelling, 
sky for- Tenth—Continue to shin. . 

up 4 Thus the Major. who, not long before, had been charged 
neounter |} by a husky boar he had wounded, and which he Was try- 
I’m jok- |) ing, naively. to run down in an alder swamp. Fancy a 


man deliberately trying to run down a maddened boar! 
Unpleasantly red with embarrassment, | tried to remem- 

ber some epigram to hurl at them, but was finally reduced 

to several snowballs. After a volley of these, | shouldered 


Ss Wrong, 


did with 


of the a 45.70. known as “The Admiral,” which. targeted that 
‘esembles morning. betrayed all the accuracy of a distracted fire- 
y, furry cracker. 


seen big ; 
* country 
nd furry 


ack For 


To shoot “The Admiral” with precision it was advisable 
to do four things—first, a short sum in arithmetic; second, 
}a complicated geometrical proposition; third, close both 
eyes; fourth, pray. 


gv, degen- below 


. temperature had risen to only twenty-two 


moy the zero in the sun; but there was practically no sunlight 
nd some in the dense, somber woods—here and there a tleck or two 
pnt front lay golden pink on the snow, 

“At first the stillness had been oppressive; then, one by 
ellent in jj one, the shy midwinter wild things came back—black 


seem to |} cheeked chickadees, dropping from twig to twig in friendly 
inquiry. so close that the wind from their stiff silken 
} wings brushed my ears; brilliant bluejays, insolently sus 
picious, hopping among naked branches, and 
finally alighting in the snow where countless 
tracks of deer and bear, crossing and recrossing. 


back who 
the saw 

The pig 
alligator 


had stamped it bare above the dark forest 
he unfor mast. \ sleek, Jow-running brown thing 
e good or crossed my range ot Vision, halted, crested 
ollicking head lifted—a ruffed vrouse. Then a frozen 


ng left is {branch cracked; I turned, warily; 


‘came through. daintily 


seven deel 


picking theit 


way across the crust. 
ifternoon For half an hour they remained 
sow, not within sight, sometimes within a rod 
Was very, | or two of where [| lay. The slightest 


wind-taint would have set the bucks 
stamping and whistling, and proba- 
bly warned any boar within sight 01 
hearing distance; but there was 
wind in the forest, no sound save 
when a light mass of snow slid from 


e, seemed =} 
could not 


a hol 


recrossed 


ss 


no 


- warning, its sun-warmed cradle in some fil 
the dense tree and fell with the soft noise of 
snow with shifting ashes in a grate. 

squealing, At length, to my great relief, all 


he general the deer except one young buck dis 


appeared. This independent and 
n light of |} youthful blade strolled coolly about 
ww. asthe Jin the balsam fringe. lipping the 
on either frozen dainties that attracted him. 
e tusks at | remember [ was watching him, 


amused and somewhat apprehensive 
at the same time, when, through the 
thicket, dimly seen, a shadow passed, 
then another, then several. 

| silently put “The Admiral” into 
commission. 

Ten long, long minutes passed; not 


e out two | 
me, greedy | 
rutal way 
ymon rus! 


Vil take 


a sound, not a movement. The young 
at a boar ] buck, however, stood motionless all 
as though ) the time, head high, listening. 
enough to Suddenly, a burly © black boar 
ral tilt in trotted out into the open forest. 
dead until stopped, furry ears wide, snout in 
this fellow air, then without any further hesi- 
for it. He tation, charged the buck with a 


o comrade, vicious squeal of rage. 
really un The deer, galvanized, bounded away; the boar tusked at 
him, missed, chased him for a few yards, then wheeled and 
came down the slope at a jerky trot. emitting hollow sounds 
of bad-tempered satisfaction. 


being my 
pigship. in 


irned head To be honest because ironical friends may read this 
r his diree- —the boar was not the largest I had ever seen. The tusks 
of fire. i might have been longer; the brute might have had more 
id the boar } bulk. And that is all | will concede 
n quivered \ Realizing this. | waited for those other shadows which 
l [ had perceived dimly flitting through the thicket 
y one clean ff} They came. after a while—a_ gigantic sow, fierce ly 
draw. the solicitous concerning het quarter-grown progeny, five ol 
Which careered around her, bucking, squealing, rooting 


s no W ild 


j scrambling. shrieking with fear when the selfish boar turned 
1 mast-Ted savagely upon them and drove them from = some collection 
ot trozen food. 

From time to time other members of that herd trotted 
run risk ol! | Out—one or two sows. several yearling and two-year boars 
the dread But the boar which had first ippeared was the biggest 

and I hesitated to hesitate. Rather neatly put; yes 

Chat fooli buek foreed matters. Devoured by youth 


wintry wil ful curiosity. unseen by me. he had made a detour, cireling 


ildness and f the quarreling pigs: and before IT knew it he had advanced 
| silently to thin a few feet of me where I lay in the 
for he was snow huggir The Admiral.” 
indfall— His snortir histle and a flurry of snow startled m«¢ 
by dark is well as ¢ igs The forest was cleared as though by 
magic ; ver e ivory-sighted bows of ‘The Admiral” I 
ters. AS caught a st boar going at a dead gallop; and fired 
’s lodges I did not iv the bullet strike; his tail ought to hav 
Beaucall } sunk, but j 1] mained crooked and earried high, lik 
laying } the caudal ige of an infuriated cow 
There } hanee for a second shot: it was up 
n eD ind afte, r mine running hard down the tra | i“ 
had pl , r-deep throuch t] 


Half a dozen rods and the first sign that 
hit! A dozen more, passing other traces. 
first—and L pulled up short. 

Crouching low and close in the juniper thicket ahead 
squatted the furry quarry; and it took some self-control 
not to snap-shoot, and required cautious investigation to 
realize that he was dead, lifelike his attitude as 
he crouched there as though gathering his powerful muscles 
for a jump. 


he had been 
confirming the 


stone so 


FEYNHEY were very decent about it at the house that night 
| the Major and the Captain. They admitted, how 
ever, that they had longer tusks and larger boars. I 
said | was interested, and regretted they had not brought 
in samples to show me how large pigs grew in that forest. 
Which irked them 

So we all had 
they are called. 


seen 


sore, 
some of those things—lI’ve forgotten what 
But it does not require much time to con 


struct them—H.O + what-must-be-labeled-if-blended-under- 
the - Pure - Food - Law - thanks-to-CoLLier’s-valiant-fight - for 
purity. 

Now that I have, in a measure. justified my title—the 


pig having been slain—let me add, while being in a truth- 
ful state of mind, that. personally, | never saw any danger 
in boar hunting. 

soars will run if you let them. | never saw any animal 
or reptile that wouldn't if permitted, except 
domestic bull and the semitropical moccasin snake. 

Boars are extremely timid, hard to stalk, hard to 
They are nervous rather near 
rathet It is their long, black, horny-tipped 


escape 


vet at. 
suspicious beasts, 
dull of hearing. 
that 


noses warn them of danger, not the wide, 
f furry ears, not the little sly eves 
If they wind you they clear out, disappear 
like a flash. And they have keen noses 
, “y 
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He had a cold and noticed nothing. 

For five minutes [| continued to foretell the jumping of 
that fragrant unseen boar, and the forester continued, 
politely skeptical; and then!—from a low ridge close in 
front a whirlwind of snow drifted. and a big black boar 
went off, plunging belly-deep through the drifts—one of 
those straightaway shots which set one’s pulses bounding 
and restrain decent men from imitating the insular game- 
hogs who write books in memoriam of slaughtered moose 
and caribou. 

Boars are not nearly as savage as those who write about 
them make out. Self-convicted, | must admit this. 

They are, in their domestic life, quarrelsome, cruel, hog- 
vish beasts, with no traits to enlist the sympathy of those 
who hunt them except their undeniable courage when 
cornered, 

They are fierce only in driving other beasts or their own 
kind from good feeding; the sows of course, become fero- 
ciously solicitous about their little striped youngsters, and 
will often rush a big boar if he behaves too brutally toward 
the brood. The tusks of the sows are not externally vis- 
ible; those of the two-year boar are, increasing in iength 
and curve with age. Age also grays and silvers the hairy. 
massive beast, and adds to his bad temper and craftiness. 
A long shot through a misty veil of: falling snow slew one 
of the finest gray boars | ever saw. The deed was done by 
a boy of seventeen, now at Princeton; the boar’s enormous 
and magnificently tusked head hangs over the sideboard in 
a New York dining-room. One shot did it: the splendid 
beast stood perfectly still for almost a minute, then swayed 
and slowly fell stone dead , 

But boars are not easy to kill; they are full of amaze 
ing vitality; and it is a rash and inexperienced hunter 
who knocks over a boar and does not approach the pre 
sumed corpse with caution, rifle reloaded, and hunting 
knife unsheathed. For resurrections of recumbent. boars 


are not uncommon; and merry are the doings if a man 
be unprepared. 


, Boars seem to breed indiscriminately and 

at all seasons. One often sees. in a herd. pigs 

of all ages, from the tiny. striped piglings to 

the massive, gray male—even in midwinter and 

4 far below zero. 

| remember once when my hunting com- 

panion met me in the forest on a bitter even- 

ing, holding in his arms a poor little striped 
pig not over eighteen inches long. 


The tiny creature, left behind in a 
herd stampede, would have frozen to 
death on the crust had not 


( my com- 
panion chased it, run it down on snow- 
shoes. imprisoned it in a 
and lugged it to the sleigh. 
rhe Samaritan act nearly cost him 
both hands frozen solid. 

Boars, as 1 have ventured to say. are 


gunny-sack, 


not as formidable as those who shoot 
them like to believe. 
Bears kill them sometimes: | 


have 
no doubt a panther could account for a 
two-year boar if pressed with hunger, 
Lynx tracks often parallel boar spoor, 
but I never heard that a lynx would 
tackle a Those stubby-tailed cats 
no doubt account for small pigs now and 
then, but it is difficult to believe they 
would face even a two-year boar, ‘ 
Even little boars, yearlings and less, 
exhibit a most amusing 
brought to bay. 


boar. 


courage when 
| remember one winter day going with 
three companions and the head keeper 
to a big corral in which were some two 
dozen very young boars bunched under 
some balsam They had been 
trapped in the forest. and were to be 
shipped in crates to stock some other 
forest, | don’t recollect just where. 
Our stunt was to climb the nine-foot 
fence of the corral, jump down inside, 
and escape the boar that charged us, 
And the little fellows came up pluckily 
to the scratch. whirling around from the 
stampeding herd to face the enemy, hain 
on end, tusks clattering noisily; then 
like lightning came the charge, and fow 
vood men and true rushed madly for the 
corral fence and swarmed up W ithout cere 


trees. 


mony. A close shave from those infant 

tusks was near enough for amusement. 
The aspect of a gray boar at close 

quarters, even when safely crated fon 


shipment. is really terrific. 1 remember 


one huge fellow who made such furious 
demonstrations that | really felt safer 


backing out of the yard, although | knew 
perfectly well he could not get out. 

1 never knew but man who thor 
oughly despised a full-grown boar. This 
vas a veteran head superintendent, a fine 
Scotchman. who simply never could understand fear, 

HH shipment and restocking othe) 


one 


trapped boars fo1 


forests with as little concern as a boy would corner and 
capture guinea pigs. Once when a big and fierce boar had 
heen cornered. this Scotchman was caught unawares, the 
ar rushing him, hurling him into the snow, but, by a 


miracle. the big curved tusks slipped on the leather breeches 


ind did not slash on penetrate It was the closest kind of 
i call: but that fine and rugged Scot merely picked himself 
p. laughing with admiration at the boar. 

Hunted boars are. however. practically harmless; that is, 
there is no element of real danger in hunting them, except 
ren hound and spear are employed or as they are hunte 
n Moroceo “stuck.” according to the delicately picturesque 
expression of the tritish who ride after them over the rocks 

And. as the schoolbovs say. that is all T kn thout wild 















Sie was the whitest thing he had ever seen 





lr WAS at Omoa that Mackinnon 
came on the ship. If you knew 


Omea you might wonder at that. 
A little handful of huts, off. the 
| 





edge of a jewel-green sea; a 
score or so of shiny brown: na- 
tives; a banana plantation; a 
square stone fort, something 
over three hundred years old, 
its sentry towers chipped by the 
bullets of hosts long dust, and 
a sky like*silk—that was Omoa, if you except the moon, 
which was at its full when the /osé put in there for 
banana-loading and picked up Mackinnon. He came on 
board, about eight something at night, when all the 
young and susceptible spirits among the passenger list 
were crowded in the stern, watching a tragic, dead 
white shell lift itself above the shadow of the far-off 
mountains, the blackness of the forest line, the pallid 
strip of beach, and the luminous dead-green pallor of 
the sea; and the captain, to whom he had a letter from 
some inland planter, took him back and turned him over 
to Lanthorne, with the bare mention of his name and an 
appealing look. The captain was a busy man, and his 
French-English did not meet all exigencies. 

Lanthorne, being occupied with the scenery and a 
ruddy little Western girl on her first sea-trip, followed 
suit, and turned Mackinnon over this time to his sister, 
at which point, as a matter of fact. this story begins. 

The sister made room beside her at the rail, and lifted 
a face of surprising whiteness, set with two lambent 
eyes beneath a heavy sweep of fair hair—overheavy hair 
it was for that little head, that little tired, vivid face 
and Mackinnon saw. 
in his throat, that the eves were shining with tears. 
She was the whitest thing he had ever seen—it was as if 




















with something tightening queerly 


the flame in her eves had burned her face to ash—and 
her voice, when she spoke, had the falling cadence of a 
child who has cried itself still 
“We are watching the moon.” 
and leaned closer against a post to let Mackinnon stand 
There was the faint fragrance of sandal 


she said simply enough, 


beside her. 
wood in her movements. 


So Mackinnon. stood | 


iwainst the rail his exible 
strong, brown hand not three inches from her little 
he Ipless one. and watched the moon. Flat and white it 
rose. and large as the face of a man. with the black 
woods beneath it. the narrow beach. the luminous, still 
oreen sea; and, as it came, it struck stark shadows from 
the shore, that slipped through the water and became 
boats, long. narrow dugouts, with darker shadows at bow 
and stern, that paddled noise lessly Thev fled across 
the moon-track, quiet as dreams, and the s adows took 
them. It was all silent—silent and breathless and un 
real Mackinnon stood still and felt the silence touch 
him like a mist 

Out of the white, warm splendot of the night the 
girl's voice drifted with a kindred note that did not jar 
the stillness 


“T have the strangest feeling.” he said, more to het 
self. it seemed. than to him, “that I’ve seen all this 
hefore It's not new to me [ feel as if I belonged 
in it | nder it’s not me so! I seem to 
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Her words trailed off into a questing whisper, and 
Mackinnon echoed them, out of a foree he seareely 
recognized, 

“I know it, too,” he said simply. “That shadow there, 
far-otf—it’s the mountains; they go up wooded and still 

not even the ery of beasts beneath the sky—yet | 
could swear I’d find the way across them if my feet were 
set there.” 

“It’s the water I’m thinking of most,” she murmured. 
“The long, narrow boats and the moon-track. Just a 
shell of wood between vou and the sea, the silence all 
around, the sweep of the paddles, the warm, white, silent 
night—” she stopped, her fingers tightening restlessly 
upon the rail of the boat. “I’ve lost what T was,” she 
said with a little laughing, breathless ripple in her low 
voice; “it’s moon-magic. [| was never in a dugout; | 
never saw one before in my life, but | know how it 
feels—isn’t it strange? | think I should want to lie in 
the bottom and stare up at the sky, and feel the water 
rushing against the wood, and be just warm and still 
and alive—” 

“IT know.” said Mackinnon again. 

She looked up at him with a sudden vivid earnest- 
ness. as if she saw him, for the first time, 
beside her. “You feel that, too?” 

“Not quite that,” he answered slowly; “Id 
want the feel of the moving boat. the swing 
of the paddle, the resistance of the water—but 
Vd want the rest as well; the shadows, and 
the green sea, and the cupped sky.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem unreal to you?” she per 
sisted curiously. “I mean, honestly. Why. | 
feel almost out of myself. lost, stranded some 
where in another time—this seems so real to 
me, so right, so natural. It isn’t so to the 
others. I heard some one say just now that it 
was like a stage-setting in a musical comedy— 
Is it like that to you?” 

There was no thought in her or him for the quaint 
ness of her questioning, the lightning nearness of thei 
thought. He answered her out of his own perplexity. 

“It is more real to me than the real things of my 
own life, and, like you, | have never seen just this 
before.” 

She sighed unconsciously, thrusting back the heavy, 
pale hair from her eyes with one frail hand, and leane | 
her head back against the post. her eyes on the passion 
ate whiteness of the moon. She seemed to forget him 
litterly; the frothy tide of laughter and low. speech 
swirled about her and drew off, leaving her untouche 
in her aloofness Her white face; the pale, lusterless< 
sweep of her hair; the slender, white hands; even the 
sheer, indefinite whiteness of her gown—all tinged and 
changed with the warm, strange pallor of the night 
set her apart from the women around her. 

Mackinnon’s soul fell down and worshiped, all the 
more for that in her eves was the lure of flame. How 
long they stood there he did not know It was some 





time before she spoke again, and the people about then 
drifted away, sated with the moonlight. to pace the 
deck in laughing groups, and presently. to forgathet 
cheerfully in a far corner, whence their voices came 
forth in selections of more or less musical merit 

“If vou would find me a ehair.” she said at last 
masking her past frankness with a lighter look. an 


Mackinnon found it. grateful for all his six feet. of 


irrogant. brown young manhood that moved easily and 


powerfully to her service He found two chairs, and 
tool t he second one himself facing thre sean ands the 
shore-line 

jut when she spoke she had retreated, somehow. in 
omprehensibly into a fastness of convention and flip 
parm where Mackinnon could not follow her 

“T ought to be locked up once a month when the moor 
comes round.” she said lightly “It makes me talk non 
sense—doesn’t it vou?” 

Mackinnon felt hurt without knowing why 

I meant it 1.” he said simply It’s what 


ul 


vavs felt.” 
“But I’m not even sure that I know vour name.” s] 


protested irrelevantly \l brother introduced you 
aioe 

Mockinnon.” he said when she hesitated \] 
Mackinnon Still vou mieht speak as vou felt witho 
knowing my name. T should think.’ 


She paused above the question in his voice, and dis- 
missed it with a shrug. “Not that | should be much 
more apt to speak as I felt if 1 did know your name, 
In fact, why speak as you feel at all?” 

He parried gravely, his eyes on her face. 

“Why speak at all unless you feel?” 

“And the answer to that is, ‘Why feel?” She smiled 
under lowered lashes, but she saw that the mockery 
missed his deeper mood, and her next word struck a 
new note. 

“I think I haven’t met you before. 
have come on board.” 

“Yes, | came out from San Miguel. 
town about ninety miles inland.” 

“Ah,” she murmured carelessly, then her face lit with 
eager interest. “It’s not new to you, then why did you 
say it was?” 

“Because it is,’ he insisted. “San Miguel’s inland. 
I’ve never been out here on the coast before, and it does 
give me—besides—” he ended abruptly—"if you were 
talking nonsense, it doesn’t matter what I said, does it?” 

“Not very vastly.” 

She lay back in her chair vaguely rebuffed and dis- 
quieted. Mackinnon’s thrust had gone home. 

“TL wasn’t talking nonsense,” she said at last, im- 
pulsively, “but there are a Jot of silly conventions that 
say you must be ashamed of showing what you really 
are to a man or a woman who doesn’t know you well, 
and | don’t know you, you see. | was afraid 1 might 
have seemed absurd.” 

“Absurd!” 
meaning. 

“Yes, rather.” she said whimsically; “it’s a school- 
girl trick to rant about the moon.” 

“Were you ranting?” he asked suddenly. 

The girl laughed out deliciously. Her laugh had the 
lilt of youth at the morn, and youth was no briefer. 

“Youre hopeless,” she said. “I never met a_ really 
frank man before. If you like, then, | was not ranting. 
I was in deadly earnest, and I am only ashamed of it 
because it was real. Now, shall we try a less harrow 
ing subject?) Are vou going back to the States with us; 
and if you really live down here, won't vou tell me 
something about the country’ I’m = tremendously in 
terested.” 

Mackinnon told her, graphically, and at some length. 
It did not occur to him that he told her, in the run- 
ning, many things about himself, and that she found 
them perhaps more interesting than his geographical 
and narrative outlines. His experience of women had 
not been wide. Beyond the natives and his grandfather’s 
niece, who was at forty-five both overly stout and short 
of breath, his life had not included any intimate vision 
of femininity, so that the white slip of a girl in the 
chair beside him made instant and vital appeal to a 


You must just 


It’s a bit of a 


Mackinnon voiced the word with a new 
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half-forgotten dream. She smiled faintly at his boyish 
earnestness when he spoke of his mission in the States 
—certain business with English lawyers that the old 
man was too feeble to come North for—and she lifted 
incredulous eyebrows when he talked of the things that 
would all be open to him for the first time. 

“Surely,” she said, “you’ve been in a theater, really? 
You're jesting.” 

“I’ve never seen one.” 

“Nor motor cars—nor the big hotels ’—why, it’s won 
derful to think of it. You must have lived in the 
wilderness.” 

“Something not. unlike it,” he agreed. “My grand 
father has no one else, and his interests are very 
large. I’ve been practically head overseer since | was 
a youngster.” 

His quick eye crossed her glance at the well-fitting 
shoulders of his coat. “If IL don’t look the part,” he 
said with an amused smile, “it’s because Uve always 
had my things sent down from shops in the States.” 

“But you don’t talk like a man of the wilderness.” 

“[’m not absolutely illiterate,” said 


Collier’s 


right,” he said with strange deliberation. ‘Something 
| should have seen before.” He spoke slowly, and with 
a certain blind choosing of his words, his eyes on the 
atoll now slipping behind them. 

“Something you should have seen before,” echoed 
Sylvia, trembling as if a cold wind had blown upon 
her. “You look ghastly—you frighten me—” 

“T don’t want to frighten you,” said Mackinnon con 
tritely tender. He turned almost fiercely and caught 
her hands, crushing them with an unconscious cruelty. 
They stood alone in the bow, and the noises of the ship 
came to them but faintly. “If I could tell you,” he 
muttered; “Um doing it for you— 

“You can tell me,” she insisted, her pale face piti 
fully small and young beneath the heavy hair; “Ll want 
you to tell me—I don’t understand.” 

He only looked at her, but the color swept her face 
like a flame. 

“Pm doing it for you.” he said almost savagely. “I 
want you to remember that.” Then he dropped her 
hands and turned away with a white, drawn look about 


moment listening. The faint, reedy sweetness of a single 
tenor drifted back to her from the bow in the plaintive 
pathos of a new song; at the chorus it was joined by a 
chaos of sopranos and barytones. She shrugged slender 
shoulders beneath her coat, and walked to the stern of 
the boat, her eyes a dominant fire in the pale, spent 

Tace, , 

Past the deck-house, she hesitated a bare second 
Heavy coils of rope lay on the square, low wheel-stand. 
and the dull, white discs of life-preservers swung dimly 
overhead, but a tall figure sat quiet between two coils, 
and the red spark of a cigarette flamed hotly in the 
dark. Sylvia crossed the space between them and stood, 
the straggling, yellow light of the deck-lamps behind her, 
a small, lonely figure, with the misty ends of her long 
searf floating whitely about her face. 

““T saw you come out here,” she said, “and I waited 
till the others had gone up in the bow. I wanted to 
talk to you.” 

Mackinnon started to his feet when she spoke. He 
flung his cigarette overboard, and stood with one hand 

behind him on a great tarred coil, but 





Mackinnon gently. “I’ve had tutors, 
and my grandfather has a really ex- sini 





he did not speak. 





cellent library.” RT Pa 

The girl bit her lip’ in 
vexation. 

“T must have seemed inquisitive,” 
she said shortly, “but it rather stag 
gers me, all the things you'll see for 
the first time—I wish | were 

“Seeing them for the first time?” 

“Oh, yes,” she cried wistfully, “I’ve 
seen it all so often and so long.” 

“You can’t be very old,” said Mac 
kinnon with amazing frankness. 

Sylvia Lanthorne started. and het 
small, i lightened = with 


quick 


vivid face 
laughter. 

“Pm as old as the world,’ she 
affirmed with conviction. 

It was at that moment, or there 
about, that Lanthorne and the ruddy 
little Western virl crossed the deck 
behind them, and Mackinnon awoke 
to a realization of the fact that the 
moon was high, and the night well 
into its stride. The girl looked after 
him when he had said good night with 
a certain listlessness marring her 
face. 

“That the chap the captain brought 
up?” asked her brother indifferently. 
“He’s got a lot of money, they tell 
me, and a big plantation inland here. 
Looks like a_ pretty decent sort. 
How is he?” 

“Tl think I shall go down; I’m 
tired,” said Miss Lanthoine slowly. 
“He seems to be rather amusing.” 

In the ultimate equation she found 
him both something less and some 
thing more than that. Less for that 
he knew literally nothing of the 
things that made up her world. was 
slow at covering his meanings. and 
irankly careless of the conventions 
he had never needed; more for that 
from that first night of shadow and 
pallor and moonshine, he dominated 
her with the instant appeal which 
yields no explanation and wants none, 
He talked to her long hours on deck 
While the ship slipped — steadily 
through the green stretches of the 
Caribbean, or later between the sap 


phire ridges of the Gulf. He walked = AMA Bed 


with her morning and evening, swing ee th h 
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“If you will move this rope a little. 
‘ fe. | I can sit here.” said Sylvia. She 
laid her hand, delicately white and 
small, upon the rope, and Mackinnon 
thrust it hastily to one side, 

“Sit down,” she said, but not im 
periously; “I want to talk to you.” 
Her voice, like her small, white face. 
was very tired. 

“T don’t think it’s best.” said Mae 
kinnon huskily. 

“T want to” she repeated without 
resentment, and Mackinnon dropped 
back into the place beside her. 

The moon had not come up, and his 
face was a white blur in the dark. 

“It’s best not to.” he said again. 
He sat leaning forward with his 
elbows on his knees, but the faint. 
mysterious fragrance of sandalwood 
that was in her clothes and in her 
every weary movement tormented his 
nostrils. 

“Please believe me. | know.” 

“You know—” said Svlvia suddenly. 
“That’s just it You know. T don’t. 
That’s why I want to talk to you.” 

Her meaning burned through the 
commonplace tone and phrase. “I 
think there’s something you ought to 
tell me—isn’t there?” 

“There is something T ought not to 
tell you,” said Mackinnon. His voice 
was low and strained almost to 
breaking, and he stared hard between 
the rails at the tumbling, swirling 
foam in the wake of the ship. 

Sylvia waited a long moment, then 
she laid white. trembling fingers on 
Mackinnon’s sleeve, and caught her 
breath sharply. 

“Isn't there something you irant to 
tell me?’ she asked, and the last 
words were almost a whisper. 

Mackinnon was silent, but she felt 
his arm quiver through all its mus 
cles, and slowly her fingers slipped 
and elung till they found his own. 
There they lay in a sudden, crush 
ing clasp that drove her rings deep 
into the flesh and numbed her finger 
tips. 

She waited. but. though his hold 
tightened almost unbearably upon her 
hand, he did not speak 

It was as if he forced himself to 











soft, eager stride of some jungle crea 





silence. 





ture, and the other men on board 
came gradually to accept his alle 
giance as a thing of course, pleas 
urable to Sylvia Lanthorne, else she 
might easily have put an end to it. All their widening 
knowledge of each other trended the 
nights in the bow of the ship 
leaned against the rail. her white sleeve 


immemorial way 

There were radiant 
When they 
brushing his hand, and watched the porpoises sweeping 
dim phosphorescent ways beside the keel; the moon rose 
late, but the stars were ftlune broadcast with the first 
purpling of the summer sky, and the sea, stretching wide 
and dark whatever way they looked, shut them within 
a narrow, happy world that had no calendar and knew 
no time. There were long sun-washed mornings when 
they idled in deck-chairs with the excuse of an uneut 
magazine or no excuse at all: and there was one mel 
low, golden noon when. to the west of the ship. so neat 
a stonethrow might have reached it, they passed a palm 
crested atoll, alone in the still world of sea and sky 


With white surf foaming on its strip of vellow beac! 
and the blue sea fading green into the shallows of its 
shores. Under the palms a lone hut stood, left by some 


fishermen, its thatehed roof showing darkly clea 


over the little island. out of a flawless sky the sun 
flamed fierce and golden. 


“Eternal summer in a summer sea.” the girl called 
phrasing lightly for fear of the deeper thought that 
goes unphrased and silent. but Mackinnon’s eves stilled 


the words on het lips and held her breathless. her hands 


turning slowly cold in the sunlight He looked past he 
to the hut beneath the palms. to the green shallows and 
the cream n surf. and the horror of a thing she could 
not se va tar] vithin his look 

What ty” she cried sharp! 

M face et slowly 1 ine ill 


surf, and the horror 


He looked past her to the hat beneath the palms, to the green shallows and the creaming 
of a thing she could not see was stark within his look 7 want vou to tell me 


his mout! ‘It’s not fair.’ he said to himself bad 
(iod, it’s not fair!” 

Mackinnon was very young; he left her at that, and 
the little gods that inhabit a man’s soul had their wa) 
with him as with her, for his scattered phrases left hei 
eroping, and he said no word to straighten the tangle 
Instead, he kept to his cabin that day and the next 
whieh was all that remained of the voyage, and the gos 
sipers on deck maddened Sylvia with facetious disserta 
tions on the probable cause of his absence. 


slouching in the shadow of a doorway. and the despond 


ent droop of his shoulders cut her sharply, but when 


she spoke he turned a face that was a mask of suffer 


ing and passed her, murmuring some commonplace that 


her pride refused to answe1 


The last dav passed and the last sunset was a thing 
f fire and blood The whole skv spread in reaches of 
searlet and rose from the core of the west. where thi 


in went down as into a fiery furnace 
1. flame dies. it faded, and the stars came out in at 
hen heaven 


lrifted away. but Svlvia leaned still with her eves on 
he dead hearth of the vest They called to her to 
was the last night 
but she flung back a laughing answer out of 


come up in the bow and sing, that it 


n board 


insmiling lips, and drew the long. dark coat she wore 


closer about her The night was eapriciously cool, and 
the ends of the misty, white searf at her throat floated 
ona freshening wind 

When the half-lit deck was almost serted, sa I 
the shawled and <ipin oterie forward. she stood 


She saw him 
onee. at night. on the lower deck. a tall. dark figure 


Then, swiftly as 


The chattering groups at the boat’s rail melted and 


“Listen.” she said very softly and 
unsteadily. “then there is something 


“T can’t.” said the boy desperately 
don’t torture me—I can’t. Isn’t it hard enough for 
me without this?” The question was almost a groan 
‘Besides.’ he added with grim ignoring of the humo) 
of it, “you know.” 

“ don’t know why vou ean’t.” she said wistfully 

Mackinnon looked off over the waste of shadow that 
was the sea and back to the unresting huddle of foam 
in the wake of the ship. He lifted the fragile hand he 
eld. and set his lips to it 


‘’m not a white man.” he said brutally; “that’s 


viiy 

\ little. stifled erv broke from Sylvia’s lips, an agony 
of horror in two low words: “You, too!” she eried, and 
again. more softly still, “You, too!” Then the silence 
drifted about them like a fog of shadows 

In Mackinnon’s ears her ery rang meaningless He 
mnlv felt that she suffered. and out of his own bitte 
urt he clung the closer to her hand Phat warm, soft 
living touch was the one real thing in the chill black 
ness round him Unreal was the light that struggled 


intly toward them from the deck-house, unreal the 


rope beneath his hand, unreal the stars. burning chill 
n an immensity of darkness. He heard, as from a great 
listance, that little, shuddering, wretched ery. “You 
too!” it said; vou. too!” and it set itself someho 
horribly to the throb of the engi ind said itself 
over and over within his brain till something snapped 
the tension. and he leaped at her meaning 
1. too.” he said slowly nd intensely “what do 





mad; it’s not possible!” 


Her silence tortured him, “It’s 
not possible!” he insisted painfully. 
“What’s not possible?” said Sylvia wearily. “Any- 


thing’s possible in a world like this. Do you suppose 
the God of Things As They Are has any sense of humor? 
1 think he must be laughing now. Yes, I meant it. 
It’s true—then we're both of us tarred with the same 


brush—” She broke off in a little gasp of pain. “You, 
too!” she breathed. “You, too! and I’ve been stifled 


under it all my life—that wasn’t enough.” 

“But you're so white—” he was fighting blindly. 

“So white!” said Sylvia, 

Her laughter had a note of aching mockery. “So 
white! Am I? Ask the old gossips around our planta- 
tion in Louisiana—see what they'll tell you. Oh, we 
deny it—we try to live it down, and we put a bold 
face on it. My father killed a man in a duel for calling 
him ‘café au lait’—but it’s true. It’s three generations 
back, and people only whisper it of us—it’s the sort of 
thing that nobody dares to prove—but it’s true. We're 
an old family that’s been tainted—there’s a stain on our 
shield. We're not white, though we pretend to be— 
we're not black—we’re alien.” 

She stopped. her slender shoulders shaken with an 
uncontrollable trembling, and her voice unsteady. 

“T should have told you.” she said pitifully; “sooner 





or later I should have told you. I shouldn’t have let 
you—you believe me, don’t you?” 

Mackinnon kissed the little hand reverently. 

“I had to know,” insisted Sylvia desperately. “I had 


to know. I’ve been suffocating all my life under the 
shadow of my people, and when you seemed to care 
—I snatched at happiness—I’ve never had it.” 
was an aching wistfulness in the tired voice. 

“But you—” she said, “you were stronger.” 

“IT couldn’t help it,” said Mackinnon; “it would have 
been a sin against you.” 

“A sin.” she mocked. “against me!” 

“Don’t.” said Mackinnon sharply. “for God’s sake. 
don’t laugh! I can’t bear it—”’ He set his teeth, and 
presently his voice came low and steady. 


There 


Collier’s 


“My father married a native,” 
dead now—so is she—she died 


“He's 


My 


he said quietly. 
when L was born. 


grandfather is a Scottish gentleman, his ancestors fought 


under Bruce, but my father married a native—a_half- 
breed—a woman with negro blood in her veins, so that 
[ am not a white man!” He choked over the words, but 
he had himself well in hand. “Vd never been taught 
that 1 was an outcast. It’s a common thing in the 
country | come from. Vd never given it much thought 
one way or the other. Why, the Governor’s son at San 
Miguel has a native grandmother. [lve been thinking 
of myself all along. as a Mackinnon—a Scottish gen 
tleman—” the phrase came back with a certain tragedy 
in his low, controlled tones. “I’ve been taught as one— 
l’ve had books, pictures, music. My grandfather kept 
the things of his old life out in the wilderness, as you 


called 


across her eyes by the night wind, and her small, pale 
face uplifted to the dark. 

“L knew while we stood there why it drew me so,” she 
said hopelessly. “It’s in my blood—as it’s in yours. It’s 
not my fault—nor your fault—we’ve done nothing—we 
may never do anything that calls for a punishment like 
this, but, just the same, white as you are, white as [ am, 
we're alien.” Her lips trembled on the word. 

“You say we're alien,” said Mackinnon slowly, and 
his voice held the repressed strength of a gathering pur- 
pose; “have you thought that, if we’re both alien, we’ve 
a right to each other?” 

She only looked up at him through the dark, her 
eyes wide, 

“The world doesn’t want us.” said Mackinnon; “we're 
outside of its standards—it has no place for us.” His 
superficial calm failed him. He came nearer, and sud- 
denly, in the dark. he crushed her to him so that, be- 
neath her cheek, she felt his heart-beats quicken to 


it. It never occurred to me that I was not as 
any other man until—” 
“Some one told you!” she cried almost fiercely. 
“You told me.” said Mackinnon gently. “You were suffocation. 


so white and small. It came like a flash one day—” 

“You were thinking of that when we passed the 
atoll,” she said with a sudden vivid understanding. 

“L was thinking of you.” he told her, “of you. and the 
sea, and the palms. and the beach, and—the little 
house—” his voice shook, “then T looked at you stand- 
ing there, so white and small—you’re the whitest thing 
on earth!” 

“If you say that word again.” she begged dully, “1 
think I shall go mad. Was that when you first real- 
ized it?” 

“I went away from you then.” he answered simply. 

“And I—” said Sylvia. “I knew what I was from the 
first. Have you forgotten that night at Omoa?” 

“Forgotten!” the word was wrenched from him. 

“lL know”’—her tenderness leaped free—‘you remem- 
ber—I know!—well. I said it was not new to me. I 
said I had the feeling of coming back to it—almost like 
a dream one has had and half-forgotten.” She drew 
herself away from his hand, and he followed her until 
she leaned against tle rail post, her pale hair whipped 


“Come back with me!” he whispered huskily. “It’s 
down there, our world—the moon, and the green water, 
and the beach.” 

Sylvia lay very still within his arms. She let his 
mastery sweep her away from the old beliefs. It was 
Fate that had marred her Scheme of Things; now. if 
Fate chose to make it— “And the palm trees,” she said, 

“And the palm trees,”* Mackinnon answered; “the 
palm trees. and the sea, and the deep sky—and the 
little house. I can forgive my father,” he continued, 
after a moment. and his low voice rang, but Sylvia 
hid her face suddenly against his arm, and shivered 
ever so little. 

“IT wish you had not said that,” she murmured; “oh, 
[ wish you had not said that!” 

Mackinnon did not hear her. He only held her 
breathlessly close, and whispered her name like a song. 

The uncertain yellow light of the deck lamps fell 
short of them, and the dark reaches of the sea lay 
past them, only in the wake of the ship the unresting 
water swirled and huddled. 
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**Pixie II,’’ the International Champion Motor-Boat 





On August 21, 22, and 23 ** Diwie II,” representing the Thousand Islands Yacht Club, won the 30-mile Chippewa Bay motor-boat races for the Gold Challenge Cup offered 
by the American Power Boat Association, after having successfully defended her title against the English challenger, ** Wols:ley-Siddeley,”” at Huntington Bay, L. 1., on 
August 3. Last year “Dixie 11” beat the British **Daimler 11** at Southampton, winning the international championship cup offered by the Motor-Yacht Club of England 


















literature for 35 tiresome years, and 
never yet have I saw any colledge boys 
tickling themselves to death with jokes 
from that Hon. Aristophanes.” 
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of Marathon.” Other was taking light 
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chew from “Co-tangent Theory about 
Cireular Orbits.’ and other one was 
trying to translate works of James 


Whatcome Riley into Japanese. 
I sneek silently out with mollycoddle 
feelings of instep. 
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K.) of Golluf are called “sport of 
kings.” Therefore, if any private gen- 


tlenman wishes to become a king or 

















t devel pe 1 chest already, 


H mn, 


snuqges 


Taft 
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By HASHIMURA TOGO 


something in America he must go to 
meadows and learn how-play this pe 
culiar knocking game. When Hon. 
Rockefeller lernt it he became a Oil 
King & still continues to exercise. 

Before Hon. Roosevelt decided to ap- 
point Hon. Taft to be King of America 
he-say him: “Hon. Bill, what kind of 
a athlete are you, please 7” 

“Tl are a very distinguished trot,” 
narrate Wm. “I have become noted by 
running from places to places 

“These U.S. won’t not stand no more 
fat say Hon. Roosevelt. 
“What possibly good it do you to have 
newspaper print say ‘Hon. Taft spend 
24 hours daily at desk? Small or less. 
But have war correspondent say ‘Hon. 
Taft spend 24 hours daily tearing teeth 
out of wild bulls’ and you will be 
called upon by 1,000 photographers & 
Frederick Remington.’ 

Hon. Taft set silently eating fatten 
ing cigars. 

“When you are training to be a 
king.” say Hon. Theo. “you must exer 
cise to develop considerable chest.” 

“[ have a developed chest already.” 
snuggest Hon. Taft, drawing belt 
close around, 

* Assuredly 
President, “but 
higher so that it 
advantage.” 

“How to begin to be a National Ath 
lete 7? say Hon. Wm. 

“T began by breaking 
Hon. Theo. 


heroes,” 


his 


have,” 
should 
would 


you say Hon. 
wear it 


to better 


you 


show 


horses,” say 


“T can easily break the stoutest 
horse by setting on him,” abrogate 
Hon. Taft. 

“T am disgusted by such a_ set-pat 
policy.” say ruler of nation. “If you 


can not take exercise you can at least 
play Golluf.” 

So Hon. Roosevelt 
big stick if he promise not to 
it & he find a nice, green link near 
Light House at Washington where he 
practise Hon. Golluf Game. On 
of See. of War it are now a easy snap 
to find following card: 


Taft a 
broke 


loand Hon 


“HON. WM. 

Are 

to play Golluf Game from 
Till after 

Moving 


H. TAFT 

Absent on Link 

2 to 4 daily 

Election. 

Picture Man 

IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
THERE” 


TO BI 


door 











Mr. Editor, what are most princi- 
pally shocky & surprise to me about 
outside exercises enjoyed by Americans 
is that they takes them in such a light 
& frivlus spirit of josher. Are game of 
health-bring and deep breathing merely 
a funny laugh-at thing’ 
No!! 


Answer is, 


[' SADDEN my pulse to see American 
family by good elderly summertime 
pack trunk to go shore-side. W hy they 
sing & whistle comick song about “T 
am timid to return home in darkness” ? 
Why so happy -& frolick for as they 
are gone down to train’ Do they not 
know that they are sujurning away for 
benetit of kidney, liver & lung, which 
is hyjean & therefore kind of 
because it can do a great 
to all human races By 
ocean they go to 
dip slightly 
lole upon 
they 
cated 


sacred 
deal of good 
border of 
light hotel & 
in tidy serf of sea, they 
sand in delighted clothing, 
pull cigarette. they drink intoxi 
ginriksha. By moontime 
practise whatever flirting is 

thoughts of their 


some 


they 
neces 
sary—no scientifick 
insides. 

Ah, vacation should be a more solum 
& useful improvement! Japanese ath 
lete would sadder & stern 
by 6 of clocktime in morning to do 986 
dips with backbone for benefit of inte- 
rior digestion. He would 
by Bertillon system by each hourly 
prompt. Then he would feel strong & 
well, or else he wouldn't. Vacation 
are nothing to laugh at as if it 
a jokes. 


arise more 


measure self 


Was 


B' T Cousin Nogi are got so sinical 
>) he make sneer-face at everything, 
including sacred subjecks & Tariff. Last 
night we go hear Prof. Matsuki, Japa- 
nese liyvjean, lecture-talk to Asiatick 
¥. mG. A, 

“Intellectual gymnasiums 
with nurshing food,” say 


together 
Hon. Matsuki, 
“have increased stature of Japanese na- 


tion 6 inches in last 10 years.” 

Cousin Nogi deliver me one mean 
pinch by leg-joint. 

“T shall give you a hit unless stop!” 
| dib for pain 

“Listen to them lecture what he say 
it!” fatigue Nogi. “He-say each Japa 


nese by exercises & feed has oTew i) 
10 year-time. At them rate 
they will all be 5 ft 10 inches by 
1918.” 
“That are 


for me,.”’ | 


inches in 


a nice patriotick average 
surround 
“By keeping on with eat & gymnas 


tus they will all be 6 ft. 10 inches in 


1958 What, then would keep all 
Japanese from being 8 ft. 10 inches 
lofty in vear 1978‘ 

“Nothing but lazines 1 repose for 


answer 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


“The Japanese is aptly determined,” 
decry Nogi, showing satire by nose. 
“If they use considerable Christian Sci- 
ence about growing up could they not 
become physical sky scrapes in time?” 

“They might, but could they?” is an- 
swer for me. 

“And what if they 
lofty 7” 


attained such a 
locate Novi with skeptick look 
from Missouri, “would they be more 
smart if? Physical culture do not 
make persons able to leeture on works 

















"Mr. Sir,”’ I “why this Col 
ledge make such proud whoop-up ig 


mmune, 


of Browning and Chiropodes Hon 
James Jeffries are a very physical 
cultured man, yet he can only 


time. Fon. 
Napoleon, what was a brief man 


lick one person at a 


with a circular stummick. could % 
combatter 10.000 talented Gey by 
mans by twist of his thumbs.’ 

‘Yet Hlon Napoleon were = 
finally a sick failure.’ I an 7 
nounce for sighs 

“Of surely he were not!” dib 
that heated Nogi if io wan F 
i failure how he got his nephey 
that high 1« in Roos velt 
Cabinet ?” 

l am confused to answer 

Hoping vou are the same, I am 

\ } trul 
HASHIMURA ToGo 
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If you go camping, you perform thereby a virtuous action 
which will in some occult manner do you all sorts of good 








N THE physical side, camping is 
mainly an elimination and a 
substitution —a doing without 
some things and the invention 
of others. This phase has been 
discussed over and over until 
its philosophy, at least, is well 
impressed. No one expects 
feather beds in the forest, or 
Delmonico in the desert. The 
town-dweller quite cheerfully 
shifts his morning bath until noon; forgets his starched 
collar; leaves home soft raiment; undertakes to “rough 
it” according to his conception of that term. 

But, strangely enough, the more spiritual side of the 
case has received scant consideration. The text-books 
tell a man what of his physical belongings to leave 
home: they neglect to guide him as to which of his 
prejudices to abandon, They advise him to change the 
stvle of his garments; but say nothing of changing his 
way of looking at things. They lead him to expect an 
alteration in the face of nature; they inform him not 
at all of the alteration he is sure to blunder against in 
the best and oldest of his friends. They adjure him to 
examine carefully the contents of his duffle bag; they 
are darkly silent as to the contents of his own head. 
He is left to find such things out by bitter experience; 
just as in the days before the text-books he starved and 
shivered into a knowledge of how to go about it. 


























Why Go Camping at All? 


** “N ETING back to natechah’ has become more or less 
J oof a fetish, like eating Sawdust Fude. If you go 
camping, you perform thereby a virtuous action which 
will in some occult manner do you all sorts of good. It 
does not particularly matter where you go, or how, or 
for what purpose, or what you do when you get there. 
fo tell the truth, camping may do you a great deal of 
harm. As for “getting back to natechah.” you can ae 
quire the same esthetic jag with half the trouble and 
discomfort by taking up a critical study of verses of 
“Excelsis Agononio,” and rhapsodizing thereanent. 

You can legitimately go camping for a variety of 
How you camp must depend on why you go. 
You may be tired out and want to rest; you may desire 
to go a-fishing; you may like to potter around where 
the air is fresh; or you may really like camping. Find 
out how you stand in the matter, and don’t mix your 
methods, 

If you are tired out, and need a change, do not un 
dertake a long, hard trip, involving packing, carrying, 


reasons. 


figuring routes, mountain scaling, and the like. It may 
do you good, but the chances are you will merely suc 
ceed in further depleting your nervous vitality. Exer- 


cise is a good thing. but not forced exercise. Many 
people imagine that all they have to do to regain health 
is to jump madly into the most strenuous wilderness 
traveling. and as madly out again. What 
you want is a leisurely trip, with lots of guides, and 
plenty of comfort and company, over well-known trails 
\ permanent camp, with fish, may be just the thing 


But if vou are 


This is not so 


voung and strong and lively, there is 
nothing worse for you than that same permanent camp 
You have plenty of fun for a few davs. There are tents 
. hairs and tables to construct..all the hun 


dred camp gimeracks to invent 


to put up 
Fishing every after 
; : 


noon is great fun This lasts about a_ weel Then 
everything is done There remains only the routine 
camp work. It becomes irksome; fishing palls; the sun 
is very warm You cet ust plain lazy \ ith that clov 
ing, sleepy, numbing laziness which comes only with 
camp life You are just po’ ite trash.’ and you 
know it. and don’t care! This is all verv well for the 
nervously fatigued: in fact. it is just what they need 
But in vour case it is corrosive So far from helping 
vour good healt] it actually drains you of strength 
ind vitality You come off that camping trip doped 


Do vou know what was the trouble? It was heeause 


ou went camping Camping was the aim of your ex 

cursion instead of a means to an end If vou are a 

Vigorous man. you should never go camping. You should 

camp because u int to explore. or fish, or see a coun 

trv new to vou. or help at tl round-up You ean do 

! ‘ f tl thir nie 1 mp. for the beauti 
20 


Collier’s 















By STEWART EDWARD 


fully simple reason that modern hotels are very searce 
where you want to go. [f you incidentally enjoy the 
outdoor living, as most oi us do, so much the better. 
At any rate, you find interest, and exercise for your 
initiative and executive, and plenty of activity, and a 
chance to prove yourself a fair and worthy antagonist 
of the wilderness. 
About the People You Camp With 

W* ALL of us have had disagreeable experiences 

with our camp mates; and we all have been 
grievously disappointed in the people we have called 
our friends. Sometimes this disappointment has been 
only too well justified, for certainly it can not be denied 
that wilderness life, sooner than any other, shows up 
“the streak of yellow.” And yet a little philosophy of 
the right sort helps mightily in straightening things out. 

Life in the open differs from life in civilization as 
air differs from water. Most of us are a little amphibi- 
ous; but only a few perfectly so. Some people are not 
amphibious at all, but gasp and flop desperately when 
deprived of their proper element. It is unfair to con- 
elude that the basic constituents of these men’s char- 
acters are essentially wriggly. 

Perhaps a concrete example will better illustrate the 
point. You contemplate a trip into the woods; and, full 
of enthusiasm, you ask your old chum, Jack, to go 
along. You have known Jack all your life. He is 
stanch, reliable, full of fun, congenial, likes all the 
things you do; in short, speaks your language fluently. 
By every known test he is true white, and you love 
Jack as a brother. He, too, is enthusiastic. The time 
comes; you start out into the woods. At the end of 
the week you are discovering all sorts of new things 
about Jack. He develops a stupidity in regard to ob- 
vious matters; he is fussy about discomforts so minor 
as to be negligible; he proves obstinate in following 
the dictates of his own experience; he does more fool 
things in an hour than you could think up in a year; 
he acquires an abrupt manner, an irritability of disposi- 
tion; finally, in the test, he commits the unforgivable— 
lies down on you, quarrels with you over nothing, proves 
himself cruelly unjust. It can never be the same again 
between you. At the end of that trip you return home, 
the friendship spoiled. Probably you commune with 
vourself or your nearest confidant in this vein: 

“Here I’ve known Jack all these years, and never 
knew what kind of a fellow he is! T tell you, camping 
shows a man up in his true colors! T’ll never trust 
that fellow again as long as I live!” 

Did camping show him up in his true colors? Are 
not the hues of his town life equally trustworthy ? 

The truth is, wilderness life is a strong solvent. It 
demands new qualities; it makes different men. The 
dweller of the civilized places is only so much raw mate 
rial. The wilderness fashions him over for her own 
uses. In the outcome. to be sure. the man’s true nature 
determines the result. If he is stanch and reliable. and 
full of fun and congenial, then so he will be at the 
end. If. on the other hand, he is a coward, no amount 
of camping will make him other than a craven. A man 
Is a man 

But, exposed to the full tide of new things, buffeted 
here and there by a thousand ecross-currents of novelty 
bewildered by the necessity of a multitude of adjust 
ments where adjustment has long, long since hardened 
to unconscious habit. a man is not himself. T do not refer 
to merely physical surroundings, though their influence 
is potent enough, but to the unguessed and thronging 
subtler in They range in extent from mere re 
lease of the pressure exerted by habit. to the spiritual 
solitude of spirit few city dwellers can know. The 
camper may not, pré hably “do s not. recognize this. It 
takes place silently within the chambers of his soul 
But all his spiritual forees are engaged in the read 
justment—those forees which have long since arranged 
their correlations to the man’s habitual life. and so 
have been free for his finer conduct Naturally he is 
tupid about unaccustomed matters, and quick to anger, 


lue neces 


ampins 


An Informal Talk on the 
Mental and Spiritual 
Equipment for the Forest 
Life—The Careless Per- 
son and the Fussy Per- 
son Equally Undesirable 


and inclined to do things on 
Which later he will bestow 
much wonder and regret. 

All this may seem fine-spun, 
Nevertheless it is most practi- 
cal. If properly thought over, it 
may save you from making two 
ee. fundamental and fatal mistakes, 

~ In the first place, when, 
WHITE for the first time, you select 
your camping companions, do 
not rely too strongly on the fact that you like them at 
home. A man in civilization may be one thing; in the 
woods, another. You never can tell. It is a gamble, 
Go forearmed against disappointment—of both sorts. 

In the second place, never come back home carrying 
a grouch or a contempt. Do not for one moment imag- 
ine that camp performances have “betrayed the true 
nature” of this one or that one. The true nature of 
a man is very difficult to determine. The latest scien- 
tific thought tells us that one is to some extent abnormal 
and irresponsible when fatigued beyond a certain point. 
[If your friend is uniformly courteous and courageous 
and honorable under test in the life he ordinarily leads, 
conclude that in that his “true nature” manifests itself. 
His disagreeable actions in camp do not prove that all 
these years you have not known him, have failed to 
penetrate to his inner self. They merely indicate a 
confusion of the finer spiritual balances it has taken 
a lifetime to adjust. If you allow the experience to 
interfere with your friendship or belief, then you have 
failed to do your part. 


The Ideas You Take Camping 


ie classes of people go into the woods—those who 

allow themselves to revert, and those who become 
martinets in regard to minute and unimportant affairs, 
Neither condition is desirable; neither is wholly with- 
out its uses; each may be given useful preponderance in 
its proper field. 

We all know the untidy camp ind the slack caravan. 
Tin cans are everywhere scattered, dishes are unwashed, 
sporting paraphernalia in disarray, bedding jumbled, 
provisions carried anyhow. The start on the trail is at 
any old hour, in any old fashion. The members of the 
party have a good time; but it is rather a demoralizing 
good time. 

On the other hand, the martinet is always fussing 
and stewing over trifles. He insists on everybody being 
afoot by daylight, whether there is any real necessity for 
it or not. Routine is rigid. Everything goes by rule 
and the clock. Every one is thoroughly uncomfortable. 

Now, undoubtedly, a complete relaxation is good for 
some people; the same who should go in comfort for a 
lazy time in a permanent camp. ‘They should hire 
guides to keep camp for them, and so loaf and invite 
their souls. Only if they feel that way about it, let 
them recognize the situation, and not try to undertake 
long journeys or hard work. There is no exeuse what- 
ever for an untidy camp or haphazard journeying. The 
wilderness is an uncertain playmate, and one never can 
tell when she will demand of him the qualities he has 
allowed to run to seed. His firearms must be clean; 
his fishing tackle in order; his pack well organized; his 
mind clear and alert and energetic. Only thus can he 
keep to that efficiency which is essential to the traveler. 

From this point of view the martinet has something 
of honor and credit. In fact, his principles are all 
right; he merely applies them senselessly If vou are 
to get the keenest enjovment and the fullest physical 
and moral benefit, you must hold yourself to a certain 
spiritual standard. In civilization a 
body well dressed, his 


man keeps his 
clothes tidy, his appearance neat 
and self-respecting. In the woods we are all savages 
enough to enjoy rough old clothes, a seat on mothe 
earth, uncropped hair and beards, sunburn, and all the 
other rather sophomoric delights of the unaccustomed. 
That is well. “Woods dirt is clean dirt.” It does us 
good; and by the outward symbol of breaking from the 
shackles’ of appearance helps mightily 
bringing us in touch with that spiritual freedom vhich 


mere toward 


is the chief gift of the orld of out-of-doors But by 
the same token vou are thereby required to find a sub 
stitute dwelling for your physical self-respect Phat 
substitute should be in your efficiency 

If vou are traveling. start early, start smart] start 
without loose ends Keep vour wits about you; he alive 
to all things Foresee accidents big and little. and cuard 


against then See that vou do not get lost. Surmount 
difficulties old wav to get 
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Don’t You 
Want 

to See 
Illustra- 
tions 

of All Our 
New York 
Autumn 
Styles, 
and Read 
About 
Real 

New York 


Fashions ? 


Samples 
of 
Suitings 
Mailed 

Free 
Upon 
Request 


Free 
Fashion 


Book. 


Suits 
Made to 


SAMPLES FREE 


MACY’S 
Fashion Book Free 


This new Autumn edition contains 450 pages with some of the hand- 
somest illustrations we have ever shown of real New York Fall and 
Winter styles—the same garments exact!y that we are selling in our 
enormous store on Broadway in our Masde-to-Measure Suit Departinent 
to the fashionable women of New York 

Every day from now until Christinas, handsomely gowned women 
living right in the Metre polis of fashion will be visiting our famous 
Made-to-Measure Department. Exactly the same material and 
movlels we offer you in our Free Fashion Book will be worn ty beauti 
fully costumed women driving or promenading in Central Park or on 
Fifth Avenue or along the beautiful drives of the Hudson, wearing 
suits which we have designed and cut and trimmed and fitted just as 
we will make your suit for you, 


OUR DOORS WIDE OPEN 

The same designs offer you in either Made-to-your-Measu aes or 
Ready-Made Suits, or ‘Milli nery, or Shirt Waists, or skirts, or C oaks, 
or fashionable Gos w Evening Wraps are on exhibition n in one of 
the eighty-five different departments of our great store on Broadway 
in the very shopping center of New York. 

The New York styles we offer you in our free 450-Page Fashion 
atalog illustrating garments for men ard 
wre real New York styles: Remember, for 
most stylishly appareled and most discrimi- 








Book and Household ¢ 
women ani children 
over haf a century the 


nating residents of New York have depended on R, H. Macy & Co. 
to provide them each autumn with the newest and most appropriate 
aud becoming costumes 


“MACY’ S GUARANTEE 





We make you guarantee that we have made to all our 
Customers eve r over fifty years. We guarantee to return 
your money iminediately if vou are the least dissatistied “We want 





to please you. 
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MACY’S PRICES 

Just write us for our Style Fashion Book and Household Catalog and 
compare our prices. You know they must be low, because we under- 
sell New York com »pping ce 
country, and chase made 
our immense 
that they 
that we ‘ar 
sell New York 
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there.” At night make camp, no 
how tired you may be. See that things 
are put away, that your guns are oiled. 
Do not throw things down, After supper, 
wash your dishes immediately. Do not 
postpone them even for a first pipe. Then 


| when the work is quite finished, you can 








relax utterly, and a great, a very great 
satisfaction will steal over you, and a 


little spiritual uplift of a sort not to be 
understood will raise you above that dead- 
numb exhaustion which follows a day 
throughout which affairs have been allowed 
to drag at every step. In civilization 


some men acquire this by a change to a 
dinner coat; some by a half-hour’s hand- 
ball; some by a romp with the children; 


some by a brief perusal of a serious book ; 


some by a cup of tea; and some by a 
run in the motor. You can do none of 
these accustomed things in the woods. 
You can substitute for them, and that 
substitute is your own sufficiency. And 
here, as there, a neglect in such courtesy 


to the demands of personality results in 
a deadened fall of day. 


On account of these finer considerations. 


it follows that you must do your best 
everywhere to keep the simple machinery 
ship-shape and in order. It may not 


seem worth while in a little trip of make- 
believe through the imitation wilderness 
at your doors, Believe me, it is. Only by 
keeping your faculties clean and alert and 
in order will you be able to get near to 
the influences of the great world outside. 
Habitual mooning under a tree will only 
bring you “close to natchah,” which is 
a very different thing. 


+ + 


‘The Olympic Games 





| The 


Lack of a Uniform Scoring 
System and the Need of 
Trained Judges and 
a Convention 
Rules 


on 


By WALTER CAMP 


CR representatives to the 
Olympic games performed 


y feats of skill and valor 
O 
}—— 


quite equal to and in point 
io 

















how, 


eases 


of records surpassing any 
that. have gone before. 
Each man not only 
as well as he knew 
but in some seemed actually to 
accomplish more than could be even rea- 
sonably expected. To shine in such a 
competition and to win in such company 
is indeed something of which we may well 
be proud. 


Much as one would like to ignore the 
other side of the shield, to pass over that 
which comes to cloud our satisfaction in 


deeds well done, it has become impossible. 


Public comment has disclosed a condition 
of affairs. beginning with the very first 
days of the contests, continuing almost 


without interruption, 
the time of the four hundred-meter and 
Marathon races, that has detracted enor- 
mously from any satisfaction coming from 
meritorious performance. That the con 
dition is not peculiar to our country or 


and culminating at 


countrymen nothing can prove more con 
clusively than the comment in foreign 
papers, and especially in the 


papers themselves. 
“Who Won the Olympic 
Sie London “Spectator.” 
ing “Playing the Game,” 
have left 
they have 


Games?” 

under the head 
says: “The 
some pleasant 
also left a few 
and the latter will be 
The games were 
British athletes. who 
than any other country. 
Americans, to their great 
the highest proportion of 
points in events requiring endurance or 
peculiar skill in training... . It is in 
deed disappointing to know that in vari 
ous parts of the world the verdicts of the 


games 
but 


ones, 


Olympic 
memories, 
unpleasant 
apt to last 
istactory to 
more events 
though the 
eredit, won 


longer. sat 


won 


British judges in the games were im 
pugned as partial, self-interested, unfair 

or whatever one chooses to call verdicts 
which, according to our way of thinking, 
were set down as dishonest. Suppose 
that a nation said: “The object of playing 


rames is to win them and win them at all 


costs. Games are a miniature war. 
\ll is fair in war, and therefore all is 
fair in games.’ ... Of course we, as ¢ 
| nation, have long ago. in our ideals at all 
events, implicitly answered that argument 
ind many like it. We class the practises 
it represents as not ‘playing the game.’ ” 
\ll this reads as if there were many 
things to answer, and the average man 
ould like to know more of the facts and 
eonditions that caused the Dove of Peace 
to fly far from the Stadium. 
lo begin at the beginning, the busy 


| 


matter | 





did | 


English 





st Means Reversible 


Single-breasted on one side, double-breasted on the other 
— attractive flannel patterns on each side. 


Two-Vests-in-one for the price of one. 


The accumulated skill of twenty-three years experience 


is applied to the ysl — style and fit show it. 
Sold by all progressive dealers. 


If you are willing to write us, we will send you 


the “RW” “Text Book of Dress for Men.” 


ROSENWALD & WEIL 


CHICAGO 


DUCATOR. 
oe 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office. 


























The wrong way: 
discomfort — 


The Educator way: 


comfort — 





room for five toes. 



















These famous shoes are made for 






OW, when you are buy- 


ing shoes for the children, the whole family from infants to 













we say buy Educators, They parents. They are a “‘treat for 
cost no more than do shoes the feet “in every sense of the 
made regardless of health ceil 


comfort — and room for the 


growing toes. None genuine unless bearing 








above brand on the sole. 


August 31 to 
September 5 
EDUCATOR 


WEEK 
OPENING OF SCHOOLS 


Special Display by Dealers 


The Educator way is the only 
safe way to keep your little ones’ 
feet healthy. 

Sold generally by best dealers. Made by 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
@ 


Gj)\ FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 
























PROTECTION 


There are many arms provided for 

the prevention of loss, injury, or an- 
noyance, but the possession of a convenient, 
absolutely safe and dependable 


OLT 


Revolver or Automatic Pistol 


gives a feeling of independent security when most ne ~eded 
When will you be prepared ? 





and wi 
to select what you need. Send for itr 


iivageame: | COLT’S "ii CO. 4m 


less =a vder ote Hartford, Conn. 15a Pall ey ‘London, S.W. 


«| Catalogue No. 90 is the first step 
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Foot Troubles— 
The Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe is the inven- 
tion of a practical shoemaker—Chas. Kk. Sha | 
rood, now head of the Sharood Shoe Corporation. | | 
First he learned at the bench how to make shoes | | 
right. Then he improved on custom workman- | 
y ship. He placed on the 


| | 
|) | oS Shoe | 
I, | 


harood [fmm 
| a special sole that insures entire foot comfort from first to last | 
—keeps the feet dry, yet neither too warm nor too cold. Made 
by a special combination of antiseptic felt, flexible leather and 
8} waterproof canvas laid over cork. This forms the ideal foun- 
dation on which to build a comfortable, handsome, long wear- 
ing shoe. Try the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe. 
Most live dealers have them. If yours hasn't them 
in stock, send us his name and we will mail you a 
copy of our R E-Z Style Book and a pair of Sharood's 
R E-Z Shoe Laces FREE. 
SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION PF canvas 
WATERPROOF LINING 
354 Broadway ST. PAUL, MINN. CORK SOLE 


MADE ON FRED STRATE* LASTS | 


. For Your Ho 


SSS 
SX 

Wholesome, 
summery heat in 
every room, 
with small fuel 
cost. Easy to 
operate. 
















CHARLES K. SHAROOD 
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A warm house, warn all over. 
Not too warm in mild weather 





Women Work Wonders 


with a cloth and a little 3 in One. 

It removes stains and scars from pianos, 
fine furniture— no grease to soil—no var- 
nish odors. It cleans and 
keeps bright any ven- 
eered, varnished, or metal 
surface. 

The new way of applying 

+ 
ain One 

requires only one tenth 
the oil, gets twice the re- 
sults with only one half 
the work. Even if you 
have been using 3 in One 
write for special circular 
about “the new way.” 
FREE liberal sample and 
3 in One dictionary. 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 


35 Broadway 
New York City 


An even, healthful tempera- 
ture in every room, no matter 
how cold outside nor which way 
the wind blows—when the home 
is heated by 











Hot Water or Low Pressure Steau 





Let us send you the evidence of those 
who speak from experience. Our free 
book gives comparative results of differ- 
ent heating appliances. Avoid mistakes. 
Send for this book. Address Dept. Q 

Capitol Boilers and Radiators are equally 
valuable for Churches, Schools, Hotels and 
Office Buildings. 


([nited States Heater Company. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Branch Offices and Agencies iv all Principal Cities 























Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 


the country 
Artistic appearance, solidity 
f construction, with the latest 


practical improvements, combine 
to make them the leading Sectional 
Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the manu- 
facture of a single product in large quanti- 
ties, combined with our modern methods of sell- 
ing direct to the user, enable us to offer a superior 
rticle at a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL 1 00 PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID . AND UP 
atest Catalogue No. 41 in which 


y Send for our 1 £ 
fir “ id Mahogany « r the more elaborate librar 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, Little Falls, N. Y. 
f Sectional Bookcase ! 


Manufacturers and F New York Office, Flatiron Building. 


For 10 Days’ FREE Trial This 
BSLACH 


ve illustrate the different grades from the 
shed Solid Oak to the highly polished S« ases f 


ing Cabinets. 





“U.S.” AUTOMATIC 
PENCILSHARPENER 


h p Oo We will ship to youn express pre} 1 
ACE OWDER ef OO. Our Offer: ne U.S Automatic PencilSharpenei 
‘ D , n receipt of mot ler for $3.50. You will screw 
Peaches and Cream” ) | | Machine down in your office, use it for 10 days: If it ma 
describes the complex ; 2 eh - peat Nya airy sedans, : 
a enjoyed by the users of : xpress collect,and we'll return your $3.50 without 
blache. They are fr Don’t this prove n the M 
blemishes, that oily apy r- WY S OUR CLAIMS f 





ir absolut ifiden \ 
ve U.S. Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
i t le t 8 the sta r 


na are 


“To all ladies who desire a beautiful cc 
n I recommend Lablache 


beautifiers.” So writes Miss L. Mae W 


inl 
ville, Ind., whose picture appears above 











Refuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous } 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of d 3 e Pe 
mai Send We for sample 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 24 
mn, Mass cuts 
Write for our 
Booklet ‘‘A Saving 


Pointer. 
Throa 


Lots of Fun for a Dime (2°. "p nee" heretofore 
th tad AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2, Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., New York City 


LOADS OF 





Frenchtown, N. 4 
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How This Shoe Prevents | | 





|; American is surprised at the first state- 


ment that the British athletes won more 
events than those of any other country. 
“Who won the Olympic games?” was his 
original query, satisfactorily answered by 
his daily paper some time since in favor 
of his countrymen, What, then, does this 
statement in the “Spectator” mean? It 
means that it was impossible fcr any 
country to be declared by oflicial author- 
ity winner of the Olympic games because 
no plan had been devised for such a de- 
cision. With the immense number of 
events classed under the head of Olympic 
it is probable that the country in which 
the games were held would, under any 
method of scoring which included all these 
games and contests, inevitably win out. 
No country at a distance could afford to 
send representatives enough to take care 
of all these events. The committee had 
announced that no winner would be de- 
termined and no method of scoring fur- 
ther than recording the facts of the order 
in which contestants were placed. The 
winner. in other words, of each would be 
formally announced. After that any one 
was privileged to adopt his own method 
of scoring. Here in this country we have 
a method of valuing the places (5 for 
first, 3 for second, 1 for third), and in 
the events which we have considered track 


| and field events the athletes of the United 


| of the 


| hurdle, 8 
| points; 1,600-meter relay race, 
| Marathon race, 6 points; 100-meter swim, | 


States, as compared with those of Great 
Britain, scored 114 2-3 points to those 
of the United Kingdom’s 66 1-3. Yet at 
the same time, and taking a similar valu- 
ation, but including all events inside the 
Stadium, the score of all the nations 
would stand: United Kingdom, 155 1-3; 
United States, 131 2-3; Sweden. 31; Can- 
ada, 23 1-3; Germany, 21; France, 15 1-3; 
Hungary, 13 1-3; South Africa, 11; Fin- 
land, 9; Italy, 8; Norway, 8; Greece, 6; 
Australia, 5; Belgium. 4; Denmark, 3; 
Russia, 3; and Austria, 1. 

Each nation is entitled to figure it out 
upon its own basis and take such comfort 
to itself as it can thus derive. 


American Superiority in Track and Field 


UR own satisfaction is based upon 
very tangible facts, for in such events 
as are known and understood generally as 
track and field events the Americans were 
far and away superior to the athletes of 
all the other nations. In order to gather an 
idea of the character of contests in which 
America entered and competed as against 
Great Britain especially, the following 
events may be recorded in which athletes 
United States took more than a 
majority of points, figured upon the above 
basis: 
16-pound hammer throw, 8 points; 16 


pound shot-put, 6 points; discus throw 
(Greek style), 8 points; discus throw 
(free style), 9 points; standing broad 


jump. 6 points; standing high jump, 7 
points; running broad jump, 8 
running high jump, 5 points; 
8 2-3 points; 800-meter 
1,500-meter run, 5 
points ; 


points; 
pole vault, 
run, 5 points; 

points; 400-meter 
110-meter hurdle, 9 
5 points; 


5 points; bantam-weiglit 


| points; feather-weight wrestling, 5 points; 


| the following: 


scoring points also in the following: 
3-mile team race, steeplechase. fancy div 
ing. 100-meter run, 200-mete1 200 
meter team race swim, 
The athletes of the 
scored a majority of 
lowing events: 
10-mile walk, 9 
walk. 8 points; 


run, 


United 
points in 


Kingdom 
the fol 


points; 5.000-metet 
3-mile team race, 5 points; 
5-mile run, 8 points; 400-meter run, 5 
points; 640-meter cycle, 5 points; 20-kilo 
cycle, 8 points; cycle team race, 5 points; 
5.000-mete1 cycle, 5 points ; L00-kilo cycle 
8 points ; steeplechase, ~ points ; 200 
meter swim, 8 points; 200-meter swim 
team race, 5 points; 1,500-meter 
points; 400-meter swim, 5 points; 
step, and jump. 5 points; 
middle-weight, 8 points ; 


swim, 8 
hop. 
wrestling, 
wrestling 


heavy 
weight, 5 points; tug of war, 
5 points; and 
1,500-mete1 
Ij-pound shot-put, 100-mete1 
bantam wrestling. running high 
jump, 400-meter hurdle, wrestling (feather 


weight). wrestling (light-weight). 


) points: 


water polo, scored 


also in 
run, 2,.000-mete1 
cycle, back 
swim, 


A Training for Judges 


rEUXHE usual standard events in our coun- 

: try and in England, or especially when 
the representatives of the two countries 
ave contended against each other, have 
included the 100 yards, 220 yards, 440 
yards, half-mile, mile, two or three mile 
running races, broad and high jumps, 
hammer and sometimes shot, rarely tli 
pole vault. and the 120-yard and 220-vard 
iurdles. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in such 
standard events our men made a really 
phenomenal showing It is pardonable 
then, that the Eagle should scream” a 


wrestling, 5 


Adds Figures of 
Any Kind 


Saves One-Half the Time 


Simply 
touch the 
keys—the 
Comp- 
tometer 
does the 
thinking. 





Multiplies and divides just as easily, but 
the saving of time is much greater. Adds, 
multiplies and divides with the same ease 
as writing words with a typewriter. 

After long hours of figuring by mental 
process your faculties will tail you. Not so 
with the Comptometer; it relieves you of 








the drudgery and keeps your mind clear 
and active. 


Heavy Hardware Co., Toledo, O., 
writes: «The Comptometer is the greatest 
labor and head saver in existence. In veri- 


tying our inventory this year we were able 


to accomplish the same in a very few hours 
with an absolute certainty of accuracy. This 
work has alwavs taken from 214 to 3 days 
heretofore. We feel that the Comptometer 
has paid for itself several times over in the 
time we have had it in use.’’ (In use g mos.) 


Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. 
Comptometer sent, express prepaid, on trial 
to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 





| Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 856 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


















HORN 


CHAMOIS 


is the genuine velvet-like Chamois used 
years ago for all household and saddlery 
It is tanned in cod oil by the 
old French hand processes and is gué 
anteed not to harde We are 
and only ar rs brandi 
*hamois and g 
If it isn't pe 
mail and get an 





purposes 














back 
Insist upon Bleck Horn Chamois and 

you will get the best; or send direct to 

3. be, 2, & 4 


Price 25c per square 


us. Sizes 
feet 


5 and 6 square 


f t 
00 






BLA On, re CHAMO/S 
Guaranteed Yprand 


WARM CHAMOIS GARMENTS 
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Washable Chan 


ideal protec 
lreds of them ar 


and 


automobilists 


garment order 
booklet s 
Black Horn 


19 TANNERY St 


NAMOIS In COlOT 


Leather Co 


GKEA 


Pure Gold Wedding Rings 


24 Karat, 1000 Fine 








Absolutely pure gold is the proper metal for your wedding 
rin A ring of part brass is like a counterfeit coin We 
yet gold from U.S. Mint, refine it still further, and make 
he true bridal rings—the kind the Romans gave. W eight 


nd quality guaranteed Write for booklet on correct 
and incorrect wedding rings. The Western Precious 
Metals Company, 907 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Newest Fall Styles 


Right now—+so-day—at all the 487 Regal Stores and 
Agencies, you will find the newest custom styles decreed 
by fashion as correct for this season. There are 243 of 
these new Regal models—in shapes and leathers 
suitable for men and women in every walk 
of life and proper for every occasion. 

































The Regal standard of fashion, ma- 
terials and workmanship is your assur- 
ance, before you buy, of style perfection 
and long wear. Regal quality set its 
mark long ago, and to-day it is famous 
throughout the United States and 24 
foreign countries. 


oe Regal quarter-sizes give you just 
° twice the usual number of lengths to 
Ings select from, and guarantee absolute 
perfection of fit. 7’4a¢ means last- 

vedi ing shape retention and gen- 

dl mak uine comfort. If size 7 Is APOLLO, $3.50 
: too short and size 7% (Prepaid $3.75) 
meastiil too long—then 7¥ is ton’ Boot made of King Patent leather, 








One of the t 
lasts in the R 
extension eage; 

top of Matt Caif 


FALL and WINTER Style Book 





st fitting semi-narrow toe 
ral list for Fall. Custom- 






your size. 
Quarter-size fit- 

7 ~ 

tings can be had 


illustrates the correct models for both 

. ° men and women. It’s an acknowl 
OnLy in Regal edged authority on styles. Handsome 
. - cover in colors. Postpaid on request. 


Shoes. 


If you don’t live near one of the 
487 Regal Stores and agencies, 
order from the Regal Mail Order De- 
partment. If the shoes are not exactly 
as ordered, we will cheerfully exchange, or 
will refund your money if desired. 


$3.50 and 
REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


$4.00 
Mail Order Department: 707 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 
} MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 
Custom Specials, Whitman, Mass., Box 707. San Francisco, Cal., 791 Market St.—New Store 
00 


ondon, Eng., 97 Cheapside, cor awrence Lane, ( 
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SAINT JOHN’S, MANLIUS, N. Y 
? gp SMe Se 
Wm. Verbeck, A. M., President 
The most successful application of the military principle to the preparatory school. 
Designated by the War Department as ‘Distinguished Institution,’’ 1904, '05, '06, '07, '08; 
this being the highest rank given by the War Department. 


Florida Military Michigan 


Academy sists | | Military Academy 
7 On Orchard Lake, Michigan 


Thoroughly modern and up-to-date pre- 

paratory school for boys. Prépares for 
Will begin its 32d year in September, under new 
management. Situated in the beautiful and 











all colleges and Government Academies. 
Location 30 miles south of Jacksonville, 
on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and | 
on St. John’s River. Excellent erg | | 


boating. hunting and-putdoor sports al exceptionally healthful lake region of Michigan, 
gore Climate unsurpassed for health- 26 miles from Detroit. U. S. Army officer 
fulness. Open-air gymimasium.  Build- . A . a 

ings large and elegantly equipped, cost- detailed. Offers every advantage of modern 
ing over $67,000. Rates only $450. For equipment, strong teaching force and experienced 


ennIneS apeaagee, Sliven management, with moderate rates. For further 


information address Secretary, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the 
famous proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, 
Pure mineral spring waters.” High mofal tone. Parental discipline: 
Military training develops obedienck; health, manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exer- 
cises in open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only 
desired, Personal, individual instruction by our Tutorial s ar 
Standards and traditions high. Academy forty-eight years old. \ew 

75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire proof. Charges $360. 

Handsome catalogue free. Address 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


GEORGE W. HULVEY, Superintendent 










































FREEHOLD Military School 


FOR Select home school, limited to 40. Small classes. 


Military training and discipline, but not of a reform- 


7 : - : 
Y OUNG atory nature. Refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
BOYS Athletic sports. We prepare for any college. Rates 








$450 to $500. Illustrated catalogue. 
9 to 16 Major C. M. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. A 

















Montclair Academy Overlook Military Academy 


MONTCLAIR NEW ponte | A select 4 


preparatory school for boys and young men. 











term opens Sept. 21st, 1908 For circular, address 
Military Organization West Point Commandant MAJOR GEORGE WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. 
— Bigs rath aes ppt cae eygaae w Tena tear NEW YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
Boy and ( School littl aw M | Special opportunities for 
pele pander? al ceded iat a wpila is described, and it St. John’s Schoo qui k prep aration for col 
headmastey #a some ted things which wil ge. Military drill M« ern nprov ements, ellent 
parents no matter wi heir sons are educated gymnasium, Large athleti fie il ernekie ri overed 


r Gg ate ©) We ana ” . Wr r 
JOHN G. MacVICAR, 21 Walden Place REV. w. sy RAN INEY. ‘A ‘M.. Pd.B., Principal. 
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bit over this, and that we all should be | 


very proud of the representatives who did | 4 


so well and of the men who trained and 
managed them. The hustling American 
says: “It will make the other nations sit 
up and take. notice.” 

Having thus satisfied his first query 
aroused by the “Spectator’s” remarks, our 
reader may fairly reflect upon the bal- 
ance of the clipping. 

Is it quite fair to assume that there is 
any monopoly of the spirit of “playing 
the game”? True it is in a_ great 
measure that “Deserted stand the Halls 
of Peace” and that the Olympic games, 
heralded as a cementing factor in the 
joining of races, have been held, and re- 
sulted, not in harmonizing but rather in 
antagonizing. This is indeed disappoint- 
ing. but are they right who conclude from 
this that it was because some played the 
game and others did not, or that it is a 
mistake to attempt to revive what be- 
longs to another age? It is true that it 
may be impossible to continue these Olym- 
pie games without a still further un- 
pleasant exhibition of temper. But have 
they had a fair trial? It should be re- 
membered that one of the features of the 
ancient games of old which was not repro- 
duced consisted, not alone in the most 
careful selection of judges, but—of vital 
importance—a six months’ training of 
these judges for their task. They were 
chosen, as were the present Olympic 
judges, for their integrity, but they were 
also trained especially and through almost 
as long a period of time as the contestants 
themselves, in order that justice should 
be done. 

The Greeks of old appreciated the fact 
that preparation of this nature was far 
better than later quarreling, and there 
is in it quite as much a suggestion for 
our own times as in the games themselves. 

Before another of these great revivals 
takes place the thorough interpretation 
of the rules governing the games should 
be entered into by a body representative 
of all the countries interested. It was 
the interpretation of rules upon which 
the differences largely arose, and by this 
means one and a chief factor of disagree- 
ment may be eliminated. Then the con- 
duct of the games should be arranged for 
in 4 similar manner. Finally a_ plan 
should be devised for neutral judges as 
well as full representation in matters of 
interpretation and conduct of games. And 
as a last safety measure there should be 
some attempt made to perfect the judges 
in their duties at least to the extent of 
test cases for interpretation. 








A Convention on Rules 


HE question to be decided is a simple 

one. Is bickering an inevitable and 
pronounced concomitant of this revival of 
an ancient contest? If so, then the revival 
does not tend to cement friendship. but 
rather the reverse, and the results must 
be harmful. If the prearranging of mat- 
ters likely to produce discord, such as. in- 
terpretation of rules and their subsequent 
enforcement by impartial, especially 
trained judges, will result in a_ satis- 
factory conduct of these games and a 
general better understanding, it is not 
improbable that in spite of temporary 
chagrin at defeat the games would prove 
a benefit and should be continued. 

There are at least two men whose 
knowledge and ability are such that they 
could devise a plan providing for -such 
conduct of the next Olympic games. These 
men are Mr. James E. Sullivan and Lord 
Desborough. Were these two persuaded, 
with the advice of some men like Mr. 
Caspar Whitney and_ other sporting 
writers of England and America, to pro 
mulgate a convention thoroughly repre- 
sentative, whose duty it should be to fur- 
nish rules and interpretations, as well as 
arrange for neutral and experienced offi- 
cials trained and tested. there is more 
than a probability that the results would 
thoroughly justify the work. 

The ancient games were ushered in by 
a general amnesty—a cessation of all hos 
tilities in order that contestants and spec 
tators could travel about the country in 
safety. The next Olympics should be pre- 
ceded by such a convention and arrange 
ment of rules as should provide against 
their resulting, not in aiding peace and 
friendship, but in sowing strife and dis 
cord. Then and then only shall we see 
the real spirit of sport which misunder- 
standing of rules and conditions always 
difficult. And then Briton and 
\merican. as well as all others, will sub- 
scribe to Mr. Newbolt’s lines: 





renders 


“To set the cause above 
To love the 
To honor 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes: 
To count the life of battle qood, 
ind dear the land that gave you birth, 


renown, 
qame 


beyond the prize 
while you strike him down, 





{nd dearer yet the brotherhood Zz 


That binds the brave of all the earth | 














National Park Seminary| 


For Young Women Washington, D. C. 


uburbs! 
One of our 18 —" & The GLEN SCHOOL 





The story of the school ; a its phenomenal growth > its 
remarkable equipment of 18 buildings ; its training in home- 
making ; its development of special talents; its study of the 
Capital - can only be told fully in our catalogue. Address 

Box 139, Forest Glen, Maryland 

















The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


One of the best equipped schools for girls in the 
country. Beautifully located on a rivge over- 
looking Long Island Sound, and only 50 minutes 
from New York City. Building new and spe- 
cially designed and constructed for the school, 
College Preparatory and general course Model- 
ing, drawing, choral and sight singing included 
in every grade. Grounds 25 acres in area, laid 
out in attractive walks and gardens, and con- 
taining tennis and basket ball courts. Gymna- 
sium. Outdoor sports. Catalogue on request. 














Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Ten Miles from Boston 








This school combines the usual courses in Languages, 
Literature and Science, with thorough instr 
the theory and practice of Household Economics. 
Hygiene and Sanitation. the Science of Foods, the 
Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Sewing 
and Millinery are studied in a practical way. Cer- 
tifieates from Lasell admit to Smith, Wellesley, 

assar and other colleges. Tennis, boating, swim- 
ming and other sports conducive to good health are 
encouraged. For catalog, address 

LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 
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| HAMILTON COLLEGE For Young Women 


Lexington, Ky. 4vth Year. Famous old school of the Blue 
Grass Region. 26 instructors, best universities. Splendid 
buildings, refurnished. Exclusive patronage. Home care. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Certifieate admits to Eastern Colleges, 
Year Book, address Mrs. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR, President. 
College Preparatory and 
po nage mic Cours Certifi- 


BROWNELL HALL ‘scsacnie citrus. Cot 


lesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, the U niversity of Ne sbre wale 2 and 
the University of Chicago. Exceptional advantages in 
Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymnasium and field 
sports. Miss Macrae, Principal, Omaha, Nebraska. 











A Leading Canadian College 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Write for catalogue of 


ALMA COLLEGE, St. Thomas, Ont. 
# TheBirmingham School, Inc. 


For Girls. Main Line, P. R. R. 
3 3 A Girls’ School in an invigorating mountain climate. 
= a For information address 


A. R. GRIER, Pres., Box D, Birmingham, Pa. 








A SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908 


MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette S« — 
For Girls and Young Ladies | White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principa House 
VIRGINIA, Staunt« 
Fo 

Mary Baldwin Seminary. Young Ladies 
Term begins Sept. 10th, 1908. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia Unsurpassed climate 327 students 


past session from 31 States. Send for catalogu 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 





HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL Eikis 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
preparatory and gene ‘ral cour Thor and 
1 8. Situat rf in a . lig ht ful coll wn 








Unusual educational 
MISS ‘MERWIN N, “Princ cipal 





Chevy Chase College and Seminary 





1g L adie Campus 
Special adv ages ‘Me 8 Art, E t and D nest e 
tf and ther wore spor Hea ! te? 
T s Mr and ‘Mrs. ‘8 N. "BAR <ER, 
Principals, Drawer. 841, Washington. D. C. 
i 
N ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION eR’s 
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Qn a Dismal Day 


By 











GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


| Tudor Dall ( H, My-Mother-Mine, turn on the sun, 


So we can go out to the park to play! 
Archool for Girls Turn on the sun, for you know the way-- 
A ; 


A button somewhere, and we'll have some Jun. 
1536 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Children 


We 


eorgia School 




















Boarding and Day School. College Preparatory— ]f | You do it at night when I wake and cry: ducated 
General Course. Special Courses in Music, Art, Voice . ; - . 
Culture. Native French and German Teachers. Gym- Snap: goes something, and all is bright, at ome 
nasium. Private grounds for athletics. Bible Study je ‘ ‘ - ‘ . ‘ . 
in all Departments. Household Science. 155 day And then you come, and everything s right— Under the direction of | An engineering insti- 
upils, 25 boarding pupils. Certificate admits to such ° aa: ie 5 . 4 F 9 — ~~ S: 2c 4 » 
yehaees as Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, University of Oh, where is the button will reach the sky! CALVES ee Inc. tute of the highe t rank 
Chicago and Cornell. References. eee veers | in the heart of the pro- 
MISS FRRDOMEA ALLEM, PH. B., PRINCIPAL, : Daily lessons and detailed | sressive § A d- 
} ‘ORNELL UNIVERSITY. My-Mvother- Mine, let me ery in your ear courses of instruction with books ni one" ls outs. “ . 
REV. J. CUMMING SMITE. D. D., FOUNDER. ind ouk a , ‘ ; . and materials, whereby children vanced courses in Me- 
> sind prevent am only a baby again: from six to twelve years of age ~hanics tlec Sos 
REV. NEIL McPHERSON, A. M., DEan. Thon « ; y y ag nag sear kinks ry seb chanical, Electrical, 
hen sweep off the snow and mop up the vain parents, teachers or govern- Textile and Civil En- 
a y . » © ss esses according to the best mod- 
i And turn on the sun, Mother, dear — Mother, | ern methods and under the guidance and supervision of a gineering, E ngine ering 


Chemistry, Chemistry 
and Architecture. Ex- 
tensive and new equip- 
ment of Shop, Mill, 





d ur! school with a national reputation for training young 
=) Miss C E Mason’s Suburban — children. For catalogue and sample lessons address 
inion School THE HEADMASTER, Calvert School, 10 Chase St. 

Baltimore, Md. 
For GIRLS + + + 

















and Laboratories, etc. The 
YOUNG . . demand for the School’s 
WOMEN | | ° Simplest School in the World ne ey npn 
» ® . graduates is much great- 
1é 1@] hil hha S The founder of this school can give individual attention . : 
The Castle, , < if \ to a few more students of both sexes, old or young, who er than the supply. Dor- 
| - learn to be absolutely free from disease. No superstition, S 5 
Cuaeiree- (Continued from page 11) No drugs in any form. Lessons are simple, short and mitories. Cost reason- 
on-Hudson, 


| purely natural. The best proof is, our graduates get re- able. Climate unsur- 
| 2 sults, they are true doctors of the law of human life 


, i i : yassed. ? illus 2 ‘atalog, 2 SS 
breed the particular instinet that would | Knowledge is power. Nature School of Physiopathy. I assed For illustrated cat log, addre 

































Crowns one ‘ . ran P : . 
the mer} | enable Glen, a few thousand years later, Address, Dr, Hanf, Lancaster, Fa. K. G. Matheson, A.M., LL.D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 
beautiful LD: m » ] ¢ ile 
heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view of the river. An ideal union i og = . 2 beat eee is 4 f ] | 
of home and school life. Thorough methods. Advantages of close Yr. . € comanes tells o a emaie v 
proximity to the academies of art and science of New York, vet e d } N ERY, 5 7 
STened ty the most beautiful surroundings and beneficial gis Te chimpanzee who Was taught to count CINCI i NATI CONS ~ (AT ORY of MUSIC. ESTABL ISHED 1867 
College preparatory, graduating, and special courses ; all depart straws up to five. She held the straws Miss. Clara Baur, Directress. 
ments. For illustrated circular, address 





MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M.. Lock Box 710 in her hand, exposing the ends to the 
number requested. If she were asked for 
three, she held up. three. If she were 
asked for four, she held up four. All this 
is a mere matter of training. But con- 
sider now, Mr. Burroughs. what follows. 
When she was asked for five straws and 
she had only four, she doubled one straw, 
exposing both its ends and thus making 
up the required number. She did not do 
this only once, and by accident. She did |]LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 
it whenever more straws were asked for | | | Srediey. Pelvtegiate Institute 


eORT Ane ‘ than she possessed. Did she perform a tment 


distinctly reasoning act? or was her action 


; COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE the result of blind, mechanical instinct? 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories, The faculty numbers 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MIUSIC LANGUAGES 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings. The most completely equipped buildings 
devoted to musicin America. Day and resident students 
may enter at any time. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Peoria, Illinois 

| Form’ly Parsons Horological Inst stitute Of 

Largest and Best Watch School 

in America 

















. Sates Cellenk Beanstiians ahd other acadu- | If Mr. Burroughs can not answer to his We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 

" ating courses. Physical and Social Culture. Strong | own satisfaction, he may call Dr. Romanes | | Tuiti me Fesdbhilile,~ Manik: ane ll Ca I 

z departments in Music, Art, Elocution and Domes- | a nature-faker and dismiss the incident rooms Hear school at moderate rates 

. tic epee Mth year. Sept. 29th. $400. Illus- | fyom his mind | Send for Catalog of Information, ‘ 

’ trated catalogue ' meen = ew 

. haa MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 33p YEAR BEGINS SEPT, 25. Ot the City ot Wew Work 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., Pres., Box 105, Fort Edward, N. Y. The Repartee of Mr. Burroughs 


ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED. 





SCHOOL OF THE 


— Notre Dame of Maryland 6 ae foregoing is a trick of erroneous Museum of Fine Arts | FRANK DAMROSCH, 





human reasoning that works very sue- 





















































DIRECTOR 
— Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. cessfully in the United States these days we Me Pav, Dr gan Pa iy ate Baar Mo deling, 53 Fifth Ave., Cor. 12th Street 
“ - i le . ANS. mM. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B A elir i ° ZU0 
College for Womenand Preparatofy School | It is certainly a trick of Mr. Burroughs, ||": Es Have, Anatom A. K. CRoss ective. | Department 
) l rtainly a tric f I urrough 

en +: 4 . . 3 . 1: . eo . . . . » ee pe es n, C, Howarp WALKER Din tor -'Scholarships—Ps | An advanced school of music in all branches 

Blue for Girls. Regularand Elective Courses. Con- | which he is guilty of with distressing fre | u gs Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, | | for talented students. Reopens October 14, 

“i ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, | dency. When a poor devil of a writer | i . i Ton Bre Hehcterbip. Prine in meeey cers i nae apenas By SHEN. } 

pues, . ta : ee . | records what he has seen, and when what For circulars and terms address the Manager, Atace F. BRooxs. ‘ —S 

wey a society devoted exclusively to educational he has seen does not jibe with Mr. Bur- | : 

=e work. Exceptional opportunities for the | roughs’s medieval theory, he ealls said | E .. E | I 

a study of Music and Art. Spacious buildings, | writer a nature-faker. When a man like | . R . I T = 

Wel located in a beautiful park of 65 acres. Out- | Mr. Hornaday comes along, Mr. Burroughs the woud teaching ELECTRICITY  excunvely.“Theocel and 

: . *ks a variati » trick him. . ; 

and door exercises—tennis, croquet, basket ball, Mr. 7 shag en ad ppd yi . a Nay en 

: . ne : Oey etn Sap ee ee ee ree IN ONE Y AR 

field , > ‘ 2 P a ; a : 4 a gS 

— rowing, etc. Catalogue upon appication. the orang in captivity and of the orang Students actually construct Dycanes, Motors, etc. Graduates hold 
in its native state. Also, he has studied positions in electrical industries. Sixteenth year opens Sep- 
Josely many other of the hisher animal tember 30. Apply for free Catalogto Bliss Electrical 
vachelaahite. anny. Semen - gall - School, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

ge Agnes Scott College FOR types. Also, in the tropics, he has studied 

WOMEN 





the lower types of man. Mr. Hornaday 


is a man of experience and reputation. South Dakota State School of Mines | 











DECATUR, (6 Miles of Atlanta) GEORGIA 





Ont Offers advantages equal to any educational institution in the When he was asked if animals reasoned, ae beso pony th Ppiate- yey Dakot EDICAL COLLEGE 
. South. Elegant buildings. Full college equipment, Mus Ps : dow : sant | rccay ollggbae oe Beare eessesdbenP ye 1 Feder clh ste g-Abe sony! taste 
Mh hdd hho out of all his knowledge on the subject | expenses iow. Course in Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, and 


OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, grt 4 


he replied that to ask him such a ques gs ctptves ceo antes: Shp oe alte 
tion was equivalent to asking him if fishes = 
swim. Now Mr. Burroughs has not had | Lachmund Conservatory of Music 








For Catalog F, F. H. GAINES, D. D., Pres. 

















Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 1 a 
| : ° P . . ¢. 7 ’ Graded first-class by the American Medical As 
| much experience in studying the lower All Branches. Large Faculty W. 85th St., New York sociation on the record of its graduat 

mate. M Ideal school for young wo- | ‘ 1 ¢] hiot Page SS | Distinctive feature for P rofessional : “‘Liszt’s Methods and mate salubrious., Liv ng expenseslow. W 
~ n ane a. W1st Year 1uman types and the higher anima ty pes Traditional Interpretations” (embodying suggestions for terms and catalo; A 
1, Pa. 24th. Faculty | Living in a rural district in the State | made to Rosenthal, D’Albert and other fellow students = Christopher Tompkins, ".D.. oan Richmond, Va 
of Specialists in charge of Depatemente * £E nglish, Clas- N York | lvi : : ly during Carl V. Lachmund’s three years’ course with Liszt). 
ae sic and Continental Languages, Science, Music, Art, etc. | 0! N€W ork, and studying principally 
Fine Gymnasium, Beautiful Campus, Tennis Courts, Golf Links, | birds in that limited habitat. he has been 
YOL Basket Ball Fiek Apply early. Applicants on waiting list last year. 


in contact neither with the higher animal 


RLS Miss Sitheses Burrowes, , rT an tepe } 
Acting Principal, Godfrey, Ill. SEMINARY types nor the lower human types. pat 


Mr. Hornaday’s reply is such a facer to | 


ness THE GILMAN SCHOOL FOR him and his homocentric theory that he | 


GIRLS | has to do something. And he does it 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons College of Medicine of 
the University of Illinois—will open its regular session October Ist, 
1908. Laboratory equipment complete—Clinical facilities un- 
surpassed. Individual and bedside instruction a special feature 





























erent eh contr olled bs t Sesvard peiiuaes ng ane > He retorts: “I suspect that Mr. Hornaday i: M4 Students allowed aahcare ved —— 
ous rg Deh ana oe + Lika ta top Le , ee poy toed sechles better naturalist than he selects | ae a sem FRANK B. EARLE, M.D., Secretary, Congress and Honore Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
the tons. Address Miss Ruru Corr, Head Mistress, Cambridge, Mass, | Parative psychologist. Exit Mr. Horna | = 
Vhite day. Who the devil is Mr. Hornaday } 1d hi di Th M As h ] f 
nee WAYNFLETE. SCHOOL "42" | anyway? The sage of Sliblsides has | Study Homoeopathic Medicine e Master School o 
ft Home School, 14 girls. Day School, 60. spoken When Darwin coneluded that Homeopathic physicians are demanded by many towns 


* 
Principals : Miss CRISFIELD, Miss LOWFLI animals were capable of reasoning in a | thatarestillunsupplied. Hahnemann Medical Colleze of Vocal Music 


fers excellent courses in every branch of medicine. C, Henry 


INGLESIDE rudimentary way, Mi ae roughs laid him | wilson, registrar, 3129 Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. | 108 Montague St., Brooklyn Heights, New York City 


out in the same fashion by saying: “But ht quickly. R. R. wire 
doah A Select Boardin 


. ; An institution founded and endowed by the foremos 
- t Boarding School for young ladies. 1841 Monroe | Darwin was also a much greater natural ] l h in school. Living expenses pcan hele oy Po a aa ' sented 
ients Street and Ingleside Terrace, WASHINGTON. D. C ‘ - e egzrap 'y citizens of Brooklyn to rai 


and upho e standard of 




















ist than psychologist” and this despite SS nn aan Graduates assisted a See, ae pee 7 ng O Voice 
pal. Darwin’s long life of laborious research | DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY , 





ae | N UNIVERSITY | that was not w > ata hi \ — | 5th Street, Valparaiso, Ind Established 1874 Frau —_— PO ang 1 +5 enies of Vocal 
OR | district suc! is 1 surroughs mhabits MASSACHUSETT I n, 458 Boylston Street nstruction: FRAU MELANIE GUTTMAN KiIct e Con 
7 U F \ of LOUISIANA | ; one penn age~ yt be batig 





























‘ } , aka oe stab hed ROT servatory of Vienna), t Assis Frau Jae r; SENOR 
RLS pete in Ne Yor} Mr. B “ —_ rhi meth vl Chauncy Hall School ne erga Re for | PEDRO G. GUETARY Te her of Bel Canto; MADAME ( 
0 iY i¢ 1 er; itu 7) ~ | ) 4 OWSK eachie hi é ath ¢ ro 
5 ORLEANS I reument 1 wuti ; . re mind rr MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY = —_ bo : prt “ep rof Brea a g nd Br Pe 
of hie sé onum vas 7 pe , . MRs. sAR : ve f 
E. B. CRAIGHEAD, LL.D., President Sean ery. chroma tha. sdtetimacea: | ant Cher sctentific schools. Each teacher a speciali Herr EvGEN Have, Chorus Master mpar 
but ho said Damn the dictionary j HAGAR an ene, Princ oaed Dr. GERRIT SMITH, Teacher of the The Mu FRA 
DEPARTMENTS tin’t I P | LEIN BERTHA FIRGAU, Teacher of the German guage 
— sradu te Depart nt ° , SIGNOR EDUARDO PETRI, Teacher of the It i 
Graduate Departmen \ndd now we come to the mental | Centra College of Ostenathy Me, Lotise Cuanvet Tencher af the Penh lansing 
nary Ne Ww ‘com b College for Women vrocesses of Mr. Burroughs to the psy- | Esta blished L 903. < , recs -s apt gabe " M : 7 ry . : 
2 ‘ Yollege : } Ad RDO eacher o encing MADA LARCEI ED 
oz Law Br on CHOR or the ego, HW you please Mr. | . ‘ BRicH and Mt DAVID BISPHAM hav ipl 
a Med lical Department Burrou trouble f his own wit oof Geo. Moffett, D. O.. Sec’ y. q eat ‘City, Mo. f Musiciar +? Phe ; 
ost-Graduate Medical Department the dictionary , nleton ouage. , on is calle to the fa ut i 
Pharmacy Department x yer ace ote a ie violates language, from | Engineering College cme 2 tiga mean 
= ie ta pom ”) orl 1 ind scence 5 to $3.15 per week. As oon “ . 
KR’s woe Cottovene odtvon, | RICHARD K. BRUFF, Secretary | | anouave i a ten definitions em ne. | 4 L M. Sniff N M., Pres., Angola, Ind RICHARD EWERS, Bus Manage 
IN aNSWap , EMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’s IN ‘ -SWERIN ; THESE AD ERTISEMENT PLEASI MENTION c Et 




















Military 
Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A Technical Preparatory School 
Organized and splendidly equipped for the work 
of preparing boys for entrance to the great Engi- 


neering Schools, and for business life. The work 
of instruction is under the direction of a large and 
able faculty of specialists. The School maintains 
two departments, one for boys under 14 and 
one for boys over that age, each with its own 
faculty and buildings. The military department is 
in charge of an officer of the U.S. Army. Provi- 
sion is made for exercise and amusement, includ- 
ing gymnasium, athletic field, tennis courts, etc. 

The Academy is beautifully located in the 
Hudson River Highlands, near West Point. 

For illustrated catalogue apply to 
SEBASTIAN C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 





Tennessee Military| 


SWEETWATER 
TENNESSEE 


Institute 


On main line of fouthern Ry. in 
mountains of KastTennessee—the 
Switzerland of America. Delight- 
ful climate. Outdoor exercise. 
Health record perfect. Thorough 
work. ¢ lass and individual inttrac- 
tion. Safe, healthful recreation in 
mountains. Encampments, caval- 
ry trips, marches. Manly athletics. 
Fine athletic field. Steam heat, elec- 
trie lights, hot and cold shower- 
baths. Homeinfiuence. Ideal moral 
and sovial surroundings Cadets 
from 25 States and Territories— Ver 
oom to Texas, Pennsylvania to 

Colorado. I ares for college, 
Government academies or business. 
Terms $250. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 
Col. 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent. 


BLEES MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
IS THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY 


University and Business Preparatory. The BLEES 
plant is modern, sanitary, absolutely fireproof and 
with grounds represents an outlay of $1,000,000. A 

gymnasiumwith swimming pool; 2,240 acres of 
woods, lakes, parade grounds and athletic fields 
Cadets’ rooms, all single. Large corps of University 
Instructors. Thoroughly equipped Physics, Elec 
trical and Chemical Laboratories, Manual Training 
Shops, Library, etc. Drawing and Music. Non 
sectarian; combines home influences with military 


























discipline, drill, systematic physical culture and 
high educational standards. Enrollment limited; 
only boys of good character admitted. Healthful 


climate, delightful location, easily accessible. Tui 
tion and board $500. Write for illustrated catalogue 


BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Macon, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 





HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


A select school. Boys of good character 
only received. Unusual advantages for 
Educational, Social and Physical Develop- 
ment. Interesting and Instructive Militar 
and Naval Drills. Beautiful illustrated cata 
logue of interest to thoughtft zl and discrim 
nating parents sent on reque 





The Mickel Military Boys’ School 


i inclusive. Honorable dis q Specia 
natron for younge ys. Number ted. Ter te a 
Mrrcnats, Head 


logue upon request A. Hi 





Matawan (N.J.) Military Academy 


Thorough instruction in small « Strict discipline 


asses. 


Handsome buildings with modern improvements. Gym 
nasium. Beautiful grounds of ¢ acres. Artesian well 
water. 30 miles from New York. 8400 per year. Send 


for illustrated catalogus 
Other Military Schools on page 24 














The Wilson School 


FOR BOYS Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Thorough preparatior r Colleg S ifi 
and Universities. Special department for younger b 
Methods of teaching carefully a to the require 
ments of each student Kind but firm d pline Number 
limited to thirty Ten acres of ground Gymnasiur 
Athletic instructor Golf, tenni urts d al port 


catalogue, address Headmaster 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 








1787-1908 Lancaster ve 

spot’ of the State. Pre boys ; eges. N 

smoking. Use of r ; 

letic field, et New & " I 

moderate For catal l Edwi nM Rerteon, Prin 
26 IN ANSWERING THI ADVERTISE 

















Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded in 1814 at 

Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Does not claim to be the only 
school in the country. There is no 
shoddy or false pretense about Mount 
Pleasant. It is simply a plain, old- 
fashioned school where character is 
placed above cleverness, and honest 
achievement isemphasized as of prime 
importance in these strenuous days. 
If interested in such a school, or in 


MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 


for boys under 13, 


good 


write to 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 504 











Peekskill Academy 


76th Year begins Sept. 22. Over 


Enrollment UPPER SCHOOL (Ages 15-19) 118 


3,000 Former Students 


College Preparatory. Cottages and Dormitories. 





(1908) LOWER SCHOOL (Ages 11-14) 41 
| For catalogue address The Principals, Lock Box C, Peekskitl N.Y 
| RIVERDALE SCHOOL — A Country School in New York City 
Six high, healthful acres reached quickly by Broadway Subway Ail 
tedoor sports. Successful results at Harvard, Yale, Columbia and 
elsewhere. Lower School exceptional. 
Boarding boys may spend Sunday at home. Cottage system. 
Day pupils have all day i usk 
F utalogue, address F, rdale-or 


Hudson, New York City 








ee School *{2"2=!"'s 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


own park, 300 feet above the 














Designed and equipped for 

Aa eons Seve aged seven to fe nn Buildings modern, costing 

r $100,000, Latest model p jumt ing. Filtering plant. Gymnasi 

um, Athletic field. Cinder track. Manual training shops. Sum 

mer Camp. Rates $400 to $500. Address Toe HEADMASTER, Box 549 
NEW YORK, Aurora 


The Somes School 


nell University. 


ful location 


Ideal home for thirty boys. On Cayuga Lake, near Cor 
College preparation by expert teachers. In 
lividualand class instruction, modern saute ment, health 


Unusual opportunities for r recreation, $60 








Saint Andrew’s School 








ONCORD, MASS. New Building on Punkatasset Hill. Ex 
gre iland. Tennis courts, ball LnoeiIng. 
stunt a attention to the individual boy. A _ special 
department f « 
T HOMAS a ECKFELDT, Headmaster 





A boarding school for boys in the elevated and 


c 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ountry north of Philadelphia. 


J. L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. 


attractive 
Catalogues on application. 





| MAPLEWOOD ; - 


up p Boys to duties of 


PENNSYLVANIA, ConcoRDVILLE, Box 47. 
successful Scho« 


Phila. W 











ge or busines lative 
| Ex so Beautiful hig ioe to ation 
J. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, Principal 
PENAFLY, New Jcrsey 


Berkeley Academy for Boys 


Western slope of Palisades of the Hudson, 17 miles fiom 
New York City. Extensive and varied grounds; natural 
life; limited number, individual instruction. 


AMES CHRISTIE, Principal. 





The Sanford School 


On a well stocked farm of 350 acres, Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, 
nt Ri ih ont of-« door experte neces, not merely athletics. Indi 
ual attention nat r experienced teachers rhorough prepa 
ation f all colleges A summer se r candidates f 
September examination D. 8. SANFORD, M feadma 








| Todd Seat for mare Ougecltg, be wore 


elevat 


| bo 
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ILLINOIS, Woodstock 


Location, 60 minutes Altitude ai ix,—tr 
in Illinois 
and a ¢ od 


myou, Addr 


land heal ehful wr 
y a culture gentleman 


lomenal Hesiee. 4 »yhear fr 


citizen.”? St ss phe 
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Blairstown, New Jersey 
John I. Blair foundation. 
for any American college. 
Gymnasium and swhnenny pool. 
cation. Campus 60 a . s. Liberal endowment 
justifies moderate rates. Fallterm opens Sept. 16. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Principal 
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New Buildings. 
Healthful lo- 
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The mop-yarn top will outlast six sponges 


| LONG & MANN CO., 518 Graves St., ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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bodied in language should agree with the 
facts and history of life. But Mr.. Bur 
roughs’s definitions do not so agree. This, 
in turn, is not the fault of his education, 
but of his ego. To him, despite his well 
exploited and patronizing devotion to them, 


the lower animals are disgustingly low. 
To him, attinity and kinship with the 
other animals is a repugnant thing. He 


will have none of it. He is too glorious 
a personality not to have between him and 


the other animals a vast and impassable 
gulf. The cause of Mr. Burroughs’s medie- 
val view of the other animals is to be 
found, not in his knowledge of those other 
animals, but in the suggestion of his self 
exalted ego. In short, Mr. Burroughs’s 


homocentrie theory has been developed out 
of his homocentric and by the misuse 
of language he strives to make the facts of 
life jibe with his theory. 

After the instances | have cited of ac- 
tions of animals which are impossible of 
explanation as due to instinct, Mr. Bur 
roughs may reply: “Your instances are 
easily explained by the simple law of 
association.” To this | reply, first, then 
why did you deny rudimentary reason to 
animals? and why did you state flatly that 


ego, 


“instinct suffices for the animals” And, 
second, with great reluctance and with 


overwhelming humility because of my 
youth, | that you do not know 
exactly what you do mean by that phrase 
“the simple law of association.” Your 
trouble, | repeat, is with definitions. You 
have grasped that man performs what is 
called abstract reasoning, you have made 
a definition of abstract reason, and, be 
trayed by that great maker of theories. 
you have come to think that all 
reasoning is abstract and that what is not 
abstract reason is not reason at all. This 
is your attitude toward rudimentary rea 
son. Such a one of the othe 
animals, must be either abstract or it is not 
isoning process. Your intelligence 
tells you that such a process is not ab 
stract reasoning, and your homocentric 
thesis compels you to conclude that it can 
be only a mechanical, instinctive 


suggest 


the ego, 


process, In 


a res 


pre ICESS. 


The Climb of Reason from Mud to Man 
be FINITIONS must agree, not with 
egos, but with life. Mr. Burroughs 


voes on the basis that a definition is some 
thing hard and fast, absolute and eternal. 
Ile forgets that all the universe is in flux: 
that definitions are arbitrary and ephem- 
eral; that they fix, for a fleeting instant 
of time, things that in the past were not, 
that in the future will be not, that out 
of the past become, and that out of the 
present pass on to the future and become 


other things. Definitions can not rule life. 
Definitions can not be made to rule life 
Life must rule definitions or else the deti 


nitions perish. 
Mr. Burroughs forgets the evolution of 
reason. He makes a definition of reason 
without regard to its history, and that 
definition is of reason purely abstract. 
Human reason, as we know it to-day, is 
not a creation, but a growth. Its history 
back to the primordial slime that 
was quick with muddy life: its history 
voes back to the first vitalized inorganic. 
\nd here are the steps of its ascent from 
the mud to man: simple reflex action, com 
pound reflex action, memory, habit, rudi 
mentary and abstract reason. In 
the course of the climb, thanks to natural 


oes 


reason, 


Turn the bottom of the bottle toward gq 
lighted lamp so that the open mouth js 
away from the lamp. Vainly, ceaselessly: 
a thousand times, undeterred by the baf- 
flement and the pain, the bee will hurl 
himself against the bottom of the bottle 
as he strives to win to the light. That 
is instinet. Place your dog in a_ back 
yard and go away. He is your dog. He 


loves you. He yearns toward you as the 
bee yearns toward the light. He listens 
to your departing footsteps. But the 


fence is too high. Then he turns his baek 
upon the direction in which you are de- 
parting, and runs around the yard. He 
is frantic with affection and desire. But 
he is not blind. He is observant. He js 
looking for a hole under the fence, or 
through the fence, or for a place where 
the fence is not so high. 
goods box standing against the fence, 
Presto! He leaps upon it, goes over the 
barrier, and tears down the street to over- 
take you. Is that instinct? 


He sees a dry- 


Talking-Machine, Telephone, and Mirror 


| ERE, in the household where IT am 
writing this, is a little Tahitian “feed. 
ing child.”, He believes firmly that a tiny 
dwarf resides in the box of my _ talking- 
machine and that it is the tiny dwarf who 
does the singing and the talking. Not 
even Mr. Burroughs will aflirm that the 
child has reached this conclusion by an 
instinetive process. Of course the child 
reasons the existence of the dwarf in the 
box. How else could the box talk and 
sing’ In that child’s limited experience 
it has never encountered a single instance 
where speech and were produced 
otherwise than by direct human agency. 
| doubt not that the is considerably 
surprised when he hears his master’s voice 
coming out of a box. 
The adult savage, on 
tion to a telephone, 


song 


his first introdue- 
rushes around to the 


adjoining room to find the man who is 
talking through the partition. Is this act 
instinctive? No. Out of his limited ex 
perience, out of his limited knowledge of 


physies, he reasons that the only explana 
tion possible is that a man is in the other 
room talking through the partition. 


But that savage can not be fooled by 
a hand-mirror. We must go lower down 
in the animal scale, to the monkey. The 
monkey swiftly learns that the monkey 
it sees is not in the glass, wherefore it 
reaches craftily behind the glass. Is this 


instinct? No. It is 
ing. Lower than the 
of brain is the robin, 
its reflection in the 
climb with me for a 
robin to the monkey, 
passable gulf? and where is the impassa 
ble gulf between the monkey and_ the 
feeding child’ between the feeding child 
ind the savage who seeks the man behin 
the partition’ ay, and between the savag 
and the astute financiers Mrs. Chadwick 
fooled and the thousands who were fooled 
by the Keeley Motor swindle ? 


rudimentary reason 
monkey in the scale 
and the robin fights 
window-pane, Now 
From the 
where is the im 


space, 


Our Relatives, the Other Animals 


: ET us be very humble. We who are 
4 so very human are very animal. Kin- 
ship with the other animals is no more 
repugnant to Mr. Burroughs than was the 
heliocentric theory to the priests who 
compelled Galileo to recant. Not correct 





- ‘ . ae human reason, not the evidence of the 
selection, instinct was evolved. Habit is ascertained fact. but pride of ego, was 
at development in the individual, Instinct responsible for the repugnance. 
is a race habit. Instinct is blind, unrea In his stiff-necked pride, Mr. Burroughs 
soning, mechanical, This was the divid runs a hazard more humiliating to that 
ing of the Ways in the climb of aspiring pride than any amount of kinship with 
life. The perfect culmination of instinct the other animals. When a dog exhibits 
we find in the ant heap and the bee choice, direction. control. and reason: when 
hive. Instinct proved a blind alley. But it is shown that certain mental processes 
the other path, that of reason, led on in that dog’s brain are precisely duplicated 
and on even to Mr. Burroughs and you in the brain of man: and when \lr. Bu 
und me. roughs convincingly proves that ever) 

The Honey-Bee and the Dog action of the dog is mechanical and auto 
matic—then, by precisely the same argt 
VHERI e no impassable gulfs, unles ments, can it be proved that the similar 
l one chooses, as Mr. Burroughs does, actions of man are mechanical and auto 
to ignore the lower human types and thx matic. No, Mr. Burroughs, though you 
higher animal types, and to compare hu stand on the top of the ladder of life 
man mind with bird mind. It was im you must not kick out that ladder from 
possible for life to reason abstracted] under your feet. You must not deny youl 
until speech was developed. Equipped relatives. the other animals. Their his 
with words, with tools of thought, in tory is your history, and if you kick them 
short, the slow development of the power to the bottom of the abyss, to the bottom 
to reason in the abstract went on. The of the abyss you go yourself, By them 
lowest human types do little or no reason you stand or fall. What you repudiate 
ing in the abstract. With every word. in them you repudiate in yourseli—’ 
with every increase in the complexity of pretty spectacle, truly, of an exalted 
thought, with every ascertained fact so animal striving to disown the stuff ol 
vained, went on action and reaction in life out of which it was made, striv- 
the gray matter of the speech-discoverer ing by use of the very reason that was 
ind slowly, step by step. through lun developed by evolution to deny the proc: 
lreds of thousands of years deve lop lL th esses of evolution that developed Chis 
power of reason may be good egotism, but it is not good 
Place i honey bee in a wvlass botth Sclence 
PURITY ESSENTIAL 
her fort . tial a ' 1 RK " ith 
st richness, milk is of little value as a food, f t richness are , f Bord Bra 
Condensed Milk As a food for infants or for genera isehold purposes it has no equal idt 
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CRAVENETTE HATS 
























Mallory Cravenette Hats have style. They 
are in demand by men who pride themselves on 
being correct in every detail of their apparel. 

They have quality—since 1823 Mallory Hats have held the 
highest reputation in the hat trade of the country. 

Besides— Mallory Cravenette Hats have what no other hat can 
have—the weather-proof quality gained by the famous Cravenetting 
process controlled absolutely by E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., for hats. 
This process does not change the texture of the material—but 
simply renders all Mallory Hats proof against rain and sun, They 
will not fade nor spot. They outlast all other hats. 

For sale by dealers everywhere, Derbies and Soft, $3, $3.50, $4. 
Write for free illustrated booklet on hat styles, 

E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc.,113Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 

Factory: Danbury, Conn. 





NENTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE. 


The only way to fire this revolver is to pull the trigger all the way 
back. We dwell on the ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” feature to show you 


that you can never, in that way, or in any accidental way, discharge an 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


Pull the trigger clear back and it fires fast, shoots straight and hits 
hard. Safety feature is part of the firing mechanism. No buttons to 
press, no ‘‘levers to pull.” It is conceded ‘‘the best all-round revolver.” 
Over 2,000, now in use. It has many imitations—you can tell the 
genuine by the owl’s head on the grip as shown below. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Shots,” and a complete catalogue illustrate and ex- 


plain all its features and show why it is safe, and why it has taken 


and keeps the /ead in the revolver world, Write for both. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly eled. 2 rt ca t ! i I 


fire or 32 cal. center 56 | Richly nik . § e, : $7 
fire, 3-in ; or 38 ca enter-fire, 344-in. bbl or 38 cal. center-fir ( urrel 3 


(Extra length barrel or blued finish at sl 


Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid 


ply. Look for the owl's head on the grip Hammer 


. 7 a Barna i the 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS _ |Hammer 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. Z 

Ne York: 99 Chambe Street 


i Franci Pl I Bekeart ( sly Mar 


Hamburg. Germany: I 








Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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| The Howard Watch 


A Howard watch handed down to 
the third generation is like family 

. ’ , 3 
portraits. Only the well-to-do could 
afford a Howard in the early days. 


Snobbishness is always laughable 
because it is a form of ignorance. 
Tell the man or the jeweler who boasts a 
foreign trade-mark on his watch that foreign 
watches are made today with American tools, 
and that the tools were invented by Edward 
Howard, at Roxbury, Mass., in 1842. 


The Howard has been carried by 
more distinguished Americans than 


any other watch. A Howard watch is always worth what you 


Now that its price makes it more ac- pay for it. The price of each watch—from 
cessible it is still the watch of fashion, the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case ( guar- 
anteed for 25 years) at $35; to the 23-jewel 
in a 14K solid gold case at $150—is fixed 
at the factory, and a printed ticket attached. 


the watch of our best people, of our 
workers and men of achievement. 
Phe man who imports his cigars does Find the Howard dealer in your locality and 
talk to him. He’s a man worth knowing, 
Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book 
about it. If you'd like to read this little journey drop us a postal card 

Dept. A- we'll be glad to send it to you. Also a little catalogue and price 

list, with illustrations actual size—of great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. . 


not import his time. 























Continental 
TIRES 


@ Motorists the world over 
claim “‘Continentals”” to be the 
best and most durable tires 
made; manufactured in the 
largest tire factory where the 
watchword is not “how cheap” 
but “how well can they be 
made,” they prove their great 
value over other tires by giving 
more miles for less dol- 
lars to every user of them. 


Cost—Production—Selling Price 


@ To-day quantity is the governing power in almost everything. Two 
thousand (2000) and more Continental Tires are manufac- 
tured every twenty-four hours---Consequently our purchasing facilities 
are unequalled. We sell Continental Tires at a profit which has 
for a basis of calculation our enormous buying and producing ability. 


Continental Tires at Lower Prices 


q The above achievements mean that our success is your saving and not that we are 
obliged to reduce the quality and price of our product to meet price competition. 
We share with you our success by offering you a tire from which you can obtain 
the most amount of mileage for the least investment of money. 


“*Keep your eye on Continentals’’ 
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pon and 1909 
prices w ill be for- 


@ Reduced tire expense means using Continental Tires 


CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO. 
Home Geiioes 1788-90 Broadway, N. y. Cc. J. uM. Gitbert, Genl. Mer. 
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warded—also new 
: price for Continental 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS Ready -Flated Tires 
Jeffers Tole ( Centaur M 


A » 2 

Street, Buff N. Y.; Cont ‘ ( x I , Aves ‘ 
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treet 
City 


. : \ le 
Representatives everywhere you can motor State 
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Painted by Florence Wyman for Cream of Wheat Company 


‘“THE PIRATE”? 


~~ Sak ‘a a r}, / 
Copyright 1908 by Cream of U heal ¢ ompany. 





